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A  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
“I  have  always  had  a  vague  desire  to  help  people  in  this 
world,  tho  I  never  had  any  idea  how  to  go  about  it 
except  that  I  thought  I’d  like  to  become  rich  and  do  it  by 
giving  money  to  those  who  needed  assistance.”  Thus  wrote 
a  student  of  eighteen  years  in  an  American  high  school. 
This  statement  may  not  represent  the  attitude  of  most 
high  school  students  towards  society,  but  the  naivete  and 
ignorance  disclosed  are  typical. 

Eight  hundred  junior  and  senior  high  school  boys  in  nine 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States  were  asked  to 
name  in  order  of  their  seriousness  all  the  social  evils  about 
which  they  had  any  information.^  Among  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  answers  were  these — dancing,  moving  pictures,  joy 
riding,  foolish  dress  and  loafing.  Mere  questionable 
customs  and  personal  habits  such  as  the  above  were  named 
6io  times;  various  aspects  of  poverty  were  named  171 
times;  disease  and  accident  162  times;  and  various  aspects 
of  crime  162  times.  The  study  revealed  a  deplorable  state 
of  ignorance.  To  the  minds  of  many,  poverty  does  not 
exist.  High  school  boys  were  doubtless  concerned  in  the 
outcome  of  the  World  War,  and  a  number,  of  comse,  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  their  own 
homes.  But,  except  for  such  interests,  these  boys  as  a 
group  live  in  a  circumscribed  world  of  petty  concern  and 
pleasures.  They  observe  the  evil  effects  of  smoking, 
they  see  drunkenness  on  the  streets,  they  learn  from  their 

^  See  the  High  School  Boy  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Harry  H. 
Moore,  Educational  Review,  New  York,  October,  1917. 
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companions  more  about  prostitution  and  other  sex  evils 
than  their  elders  will  concede.  They  obtain  from  news¬ 
papers  vague  ideas  about  capital  and  labor,  socialism, 
high  cost  of  living,  large  fortunes,  and  other  social 
evils  named  in  their  replies  to  the  questionnaire;  but  they 
have  no  regularly  appointed  opportunities  for  studpng  the 
fundamental  problems  of  our  present  social  order. 

It  is  doubtful  if  most  young  persons  have  either  a  definite 
or  a  vague  desire  to  help  people  in  this  world.  Altruism 
frequently  does  not  accompany  adolescence.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  during  the  high  school  years  boys  and  girls 
normally  turn  their  attention  away  from  self  and  center 
it  on  larger  interests.  They  join  a  group;  they  become 
social  beings.  At  this  period  they  have  not  become  blas4; 
they  still  have  vigorous  imaginations;  the  idea  of  risk  and 
adventure  appeals  to  them;  and  some  are  ready  to  give 
themselves  to  a  noble  cause.  It  was  at  this  age  that  one 
girl  thought  she  “ought  to  organize  a  society  to  look  out 
for  tramps.-  Before  the  age  of  twenty  Peter  Cooper  de¬ 
termined  that  if  he  became  rich  he  would  build  an  institu¬ 
tion  like  the  one  w^hich  now  bears  his  name.  At  fifteen 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  ambitious  to  reform  the  world.  We 
do  not  want  all  boys  and  girls  to  become  social  reformers, 
but  we  need  many  more  leaders  in  intelligent  social  re¬ 
construction,  and  we  need  more  men  and  women  enthused 
with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  These  ideals  cannot  be  im¬ 
posed  from  above.  They  must  come  from  within  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  from  within  the  group.  The  time  to  begin 
the  development  of  this  leadership  and  to  implant  en¬ 
thusiasms  for  the  ideals  of  our  common  life  is  during  adoles¬ 
cence. 

The  cases  of  the  girl  and  two  boys  mentioned  above 
are  probably  exceptions.  The  study  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  most  high  school 
boys  in  seeking  a  college  education  is  selfish,  and  that  their 
vocational  aims  are  primarily  individualistic.  It  is  reason- 

*  Lancaster:  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence,  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  July,  1897,  Vol.  V,  p.  91. 
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able  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  high  school 
students  are  selfish  and  complacent  is  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  modern  social  evils  and  the  warfare  being  against  them. 
Social  interest  and  altruism  must  have  objectives. 

If  the  democracy  for  which  we  have  fought  in  Europe 
is  to  endure,  we  must  enlist  the  youtb  against  democracy’s 
insidious  enemies  within  our  own  borders — against  the 
“economic  serfdom”  of  which  President  Wilson  writes^ 
and  against  all  forms  of  poverty,  crime  and  disease.  If 
our  educational  institutions  are  to  do  their  part  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  birth  of  the  new  day — “a  day,  we  hope  and 
believe  (to  quote  Mr.  Wilson) ,  of  -  greater  opportunity 
and  greater  prosperity  for  the  average  mass  of  struggling 
men  and  women,”  they  must  do  more  than  offer  courses 
in  sociology  and  economics  in  the  college  curriculum.  Many 
boys  go  to  college  to  continue  the  natural  sciences  in  which 
they  become  interested  while  in  high  school  with  no  clear 
idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  sociology,  politics  and  econom¬ 
ics.  What  is  more  important,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  high  school  boys  attend  college.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  girls  are  better  informed.  A  large  majority 
of  high  school  students  enter  business  and  professional 
life  and  become  voters  unprepared  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  common  social  problems  which  all  citizens  must 
face;  and  only  here  and  there  do  we  find  a  group  who  are 
taught  to  recognize  the  dangers  facing  our  democracy 
and  who  are  given  the  preliminary  training  which  will 
enable  them  later  to  assume  some  leadership  in  the  war 
against  the  slavery  of  disease,  crime  and  poverty. 

In  an  attempt  to  arouse  wholesome  and  active  interest 
among  older  high  school  students  in  social  evils  which 
threaten  the  nation,  and  to  suggest  opportunities  in  the 
warfare  against  them,  a  course  in  sociology  was  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  school  year  1916-17.^ 

*  The  New  Republic,  New  York,  March  30,  1918,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  178, 
p.  246. 

*  The  Washington  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Further  informa> 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  H.  H.  Herdman,  Principal. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Course. — The  specific  aims  were, 
first,  to  furnish  all  the  students  taking  the  course  with  such 
information  regarding  modem  social  problems  as  would 
enable  them  to  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  as 
citizens  in  combating  modem  social  evils;  and,  second, 
to  present  to  those  of  the  students  who  might  later  attend 
college  such  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  sociology 
and  to  allied  subjects  as  might  aid  them  in  intelligently 
choosing  their  courses  of  study  in  college. 

Status  of  the  Course. — The  course  was  introduced  into 
the  history  department  especially  for  fourth  year  students. 
Third  year  students  were  permitted  to  enrol  and,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  second  year  students.  They  were 
permitted  to  elect  the  course  from  two  or  three  history 
department  courses  required  of  fourth  year  students 
before  graduation.  Twenty-three  students  entered  the 
first-semester  class,  twelve  of  whom  were  young  women  and 
eleven  young  men.  About  thirty  entered  the  second- 
semester  class. 

Scope  of  the  Course. — The  course  covered,  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  way,  the  life  of  primitive  man  thm  the  hunting,  pastoral, 
agricultural  and  industrial  stages,  the  development  of 
culture,  the  changing  functions  of  the  family  and  of  the 
state,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  and  the  modern  social  problems  brought 
about  by  the  growth  of  the  city — poverty  (urban  and  rural), 
immigration,  unemployment,  sweating,  women  in  industry, 
child  labor,  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  disease,  in¬ 
sanity  and  feeble-mindedness.  At  appropriate  places  ele¬ 
mentary  material  in  biology,  heredity,  social  evolution, 
economics,  statistics  and  social  psychology  was  also  in¬ 
troduced. 

Requirements  of  the  Course. — The  principal  requirements 
of  the  course  were:  (i)  The  completion  of  100  to  140 
hours  of  reading,  or  five  to  seven  hours  per  week;  (2)  at¬ 
tendance  upon  class  discussions,  recitations,  lectures,  frequent 
written  quizzes  and  an  examination  on  the  entire  semester’s 
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work;  and  (3)  the  writing  of  an  essay  upon  some  particular 
modern  social  problem. 

(i)  The  reading  was  done  from  a  text  and  from  a  large 
number  of  library  books  selected  especially  for  the  course 
by  the  instructor.  Towne’s  Social  Problems  was  the 
text  used.®  Each  student  was  asked  to  own  a  copy.  Most 
of  the  reading  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  course, 
covering  the  life  of  primitive  man  and  the  changing  functions 
of  the  family  and  state,  was  done  from  Clodd's  The  Child¬ 
hood  of  the  World  and  Ellwood’s  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problem.  Ten  copies  of  each  were  placed  on  the 
sociology  shelf  in  the  school  library.  A  large  number  of 
other  books  were  used.  Some  works  on  anthropology  and 
more  advanced  works  on  sociology  were  placed  on  the  shelves 
merely  to  enable  the  students  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
field  covered  by  the  subject,  by  observing  the  pictures 
and  the  tables  of  contents.  In  other  books  only  certain 
pages  were  assigned.  The  reading  of  a  biography  of  some 
person  prominent  in  the  field  of  social  reconstruction  and 
of  a  novel  dealing  with  a  social  problem  was  required. 

Among  the  books  used  were  the  following: 

Edward  Clodd :  The  Childhood  of  the  World. 

Charles  A.  Elwood:  Sociology  and  Modern  Social 
Problems. 

Henry  F.  Osborne:  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

Jacob  H.  Hollander:  The  Abolition  of  Poverty. 

Edward  T.  Devine:  Misery  and  Its  Causes. 

The  Normal  Life. 

John  Spargo:  The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children. 

Jacob  A.  Riis:  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

The  Making  of  an  American. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne:  Within  Prison  Walls. 

Henry  H.  Goddard:  Feeble-mindedness. 

Walter  Rauschenbusch :  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis. 

®  Towne’s  Social  Problems  has  these  important  qualtities.  It  is  safe, 
concise  and  accmate.  Two  other  good  books  published  since  the  course 
was  given  are  The  Real  Business  of  Living  by  Tufts  and  American  Social 
Problems  by  Burch  and  Patterson. 
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Walter  Wycoff:  The  Workers. 

Brand  Whitlock:  Forty  Years  of  It. 

John  Graham  Brooks:  An  American  Citizen,  the  Life 
of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Stephen  Chalmers :  The  Beloved  Physician. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell:  New  Ideals  in  Business. 

Ernest  Poole :  The  Harbor. 

William  Allen  White:  A  Certain  Rich  Man. 

John  Galsworthy:  Strife. 

Each  student  reported  on  Friday  of  each  week  the  amount 
of  reading  done.  His  report  showed  the  author  and  title 
of  the  books  used,  the  number  of  pages  read  in  each  and  the 
total  time  spent  in  reading  and  study. 

(2)  Much  of  the  daily  work  consisted  in  lectures  and 
informal  talks  by  the  instructor  and  persons  outside  the 
school.  Depending  upon  frequent  written  quizzes  to  stimu¬ 
late  home  study,  an  effort  was  made  to  spend  less  time  on 
recitations  and  to  emphasize  classroom  discussions  of 
questions  which  require  original  and  independent  thinking. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  informal  discussions  were 
based  upon  questions  dealt  with  in  The  Youth  and  the 
Nation^  published  since  the  course  was  given.  By  asking 
the  students  to  imagine  themselves  in  various  situations 
requiring  that  they  frankly  face  some  modern  social  or 
economic  problem,  the  instructor  was  able  readily  to  de¬ 
velop  interesting  discussions.  Among  such  problems  dis- 
cust  were  these:  Suppose  you  had  one  hundred  dollars  to 
contribute  to  one  of  two  organizations,  the  local  charities 
or  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  to 
which  organization  would  you  give  the  money?  Suppose 
a  man  and  his  wife  have  one  child  four  years  old,  the  father 
earns  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  wife  prefers  work  in 
an  office  to  house  work  and  is  able  to  earn  two  or  three 
times  as  much  money  as  she  would  have  to  pay  a  servant 
to  do  the  house  work  and  take  care  of  the  child  during 

*  The  Youth  and  the  Nation,  Harry  H.  Moore,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1917. 
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office  hours.  Would  she  be  justified  in  accepting  employ¬ 
ment? 

The  subjects  of  some  of  the  lectures  and  informal  talks 
given  the  first  semester  were,  The  Life  of  Primitive  Man, 
The  Material  Culture  of  the  Indian,  The  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Poverty,  Unemployment,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
Housing,  The  Consumers’  League,  Settlement  Work,  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  Child  Labor,  and  Choosing  a  Vocation. 

Among  those  outside  the  school  who  gave  lectures  were 
two  college  professors,  an  associated  charities  secretary, 
a  newspaper  writer,  the  secretary  of  a  local  civic  league, 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Child-Labor  Commission,  a  former 
teacher  in  a  settlement,  and  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Minimum- Wage  Commission. 

The  written  quizzes  were  conducted  at  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  intervals,  but  on  an  average  of  about  once  a  week. 
It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  the  honor  system  was  used 
for  all  quizzes,  the  instructor  placing  one  or  more  questions 
or  subjects  for  written  discussion  on  the  board  and  then 
leaving  the  room.  The  students  responded  admirably  and 
the  plan  was  entirely  successful. 

Questions  and  answers  used  for  one  of  the  final  examina¬ 
tions  will  indicate  the  subject  emphasized  during  the  course 
and  the  subject-matter  with  which  the  students  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  familar. 

I 

(a)  Define  Sociology.  (6)  What  is  the  relation  of  History 
and  Sociology?  (c)  How  long  has  man  lived  on  the  earth? 
(d)  Where  did  man  come  from? 

II 

(a)  Describe  present-day  civilization  by  the  use  of  various 
analogies.  (Such  analogies  had  been  discust  generally 
by  the  students  in  class.) 

(b)  Why  are  some  people  apprehensive  regarding  the 
future? 

III 

(a)  Name  the  three  types  of  family.  (6)  Which  form 
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of  marriage  is  preferable  and  why?  (c)  Why  is  divorce 
undesirable  ?  (d)  What  are  the  three  main  causes  of  divorce  ? 

IV 

(a)  What  is  poverty?  {h)  What  is  pauperism  ?  (c)  Show 
by  the  use  of  graphs  the  probable  proportion  and  probable 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  live  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  pauperism. 

V 

(a)  What  are  the  two  most  important  causes  of  unemploy¬ 
ment?  (b)  What  is  the  most  hopeful  remedy  advocated? 
(c)  What  should  be  done  with  the  feeble-minded? 

VI 

(a)  Do  you  consider  woman  to  be  man’s  equal,  inferior 
or  superior — physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually?  (b) 
If  you  do  not  consider  her  man’s  equal  or  superior  now,  is 
there  any  inherent  reason  why  she  should  not  be  in  the 
future?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer,  (c)  In  your  opinion, 
what  should  be  the  position  of  women  in  the  home,  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  government? 

(3)  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  writing  of  a  term  essay. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  class  period  for 
two  days  was  given  over  to  the  presentation  by  the  in¬ 
structor  of  a  series  of  word  pictures — incidents  from  life 
for  the  most  part,  illustrating  various  modem  social  prob¬ 
lems.  At  the  close  of  these  presentations  each  student 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  given  list  a 
subject  for  his  essay.  Those  chosen  by  the  first  class 
were  as  follows:  Social  Settlements  (3  students).  Im¬ 
migration  (3  students).  Poverty  (2  students),  Crime  and 
Prison  Reform  (2  students).  Pauperism,  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  Feminism,  Feeble-Mindedness,  Women  in  Industry, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Unemployment,  The  Prevention 
of  War,  and  the  Social  Movement  in  Modem  Verse. 

Results  Accomplished. — Two  methods  were  employed 
in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  results  of  the  year’s  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  the  head  of  the  history 
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department  met  with  the  class,  without  the  instructor 
being  present,  and  discust  the  semester’s  work  informally 
with  the  students.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  observation  she  writes  as  follows: 

“All  agreed  that  no  subject  they  had  ever  studied  had 
been  of  such  practical  help.  They  felt  that  their  study 
of  conditions  of  poverty  would  enable  them  to  take  a  more 
charitable  view  regarding  the  poor.  A  number  of  them 
said  that  for  the  first  time  they  had  been  made  to  realize  that 
even  high  school  students  should  begin  to  be  more  serious 
and  thoughtful  in  their  relations  with  others. 

“All  of  the  twenty-one  said  they  would  gladly  take  a 
second  term  of  the  work  if  it  were  offered.  At  least  four 
came  to  me  afterwards  to  ask  if  there  were  no  possibility 
of  having  a  second  term.  One  boy  wished  to  enter  the 
class  the  second  term  to  take  the  same  work  a  second  time, 
because  he  did  not  have  as  much  time  to  spend  upon  the 
work  as  he  wished. 

“The  most  important  observation  I  made  was  on  the 
effect  the  course  had  had  in  changing  their  ideals.  Almost 
everyone  said  his  whole  attitude  toward  life  had  been  changed 
by  the  course.  Particularly  |had  their  attitude  towards 
the  attainment  of  money  been  changed.  Now  they  see  that 
there  are  more  worthy  ambitions  than  to  get  rich.  One  boy 
said  he  had  never  had  the  truth  so  forcibly  imprest 
upon  him  before,  that  there  is  little  real  satisfaction  to  be 
secured  from  economic  success  alone.  He  said  he  had 
begun  a  campaign  to  convert  his  hard-headed  brother- 
in-law  to  his  way  of  thinking.  This  brother-in-law’s  advice 
is  to  ‘Put  your  foot  on  the  neck  of  another  fellow  if  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  your  point.  Don’t  consider 
the  other  fellow  at  all;  simply  look  out  for  your  own  wel¬ 
fare.’ 

“Another  boy  is  - ,  who  has  changed  decidedly 

since  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  his  work  in  this  class.  He  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  what  the  course  had  done  for  him  personally.  He 
was  quite  anxious  to  continue  the  work  another  term. 
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“All  of  them  failed  to  understand  why  such  a  course 
had  not  been  given  before.  They  agreed  it  was  a  course  all 
students  should  take.” 

In  an  effort  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  second  semester’s 
work  a  series  of  questions  was  given  to  the  class  a  few  days 
before  the  close  of  the  semester  by  the  head  of  the  history 
department.  The  instructor  was  not  present.  The  de¬ 
partment  head  simply  said  she  wanted  the  students  to 
write  their  answers  to  the  questions,  and  urged  them  to 
be  absolutely  frank  and  honest.  Twenty  were  present  and 
answered  the  questions. 

Most  high  school  students,  of  course,  desire  to  please 
their  instructors,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  semester  just 
before  their  grades  are  to  be  decided  upon.  It  is  very 
difficult  not  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  com¬ 
mend  almost  any  course  of  study.  The  easy  way  was 
to  praise  this  course.  Their  remarks,  therefore,  should  be 
evaluated  with  this  fact  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  replies  bear  evidence  of  an  earnest  interest  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  discriminating  honesty. 

The  answers  to  the  first  question,  “Why  did  you  select 
the  course?”  show  that  there  had  not  been  any  unusual 
interest  in  the  course  before  the  work  began.  Nine  en- 
roled  primarily  because  they  needed  the  credit  to  be  gained ; 
three  were  advised  by  students  who  had  taken  the  course 
the  previous  semester,  and  five  protest  previous  interest 
in  the  subject.  One  of  these  five  wrote  as  follows: 

“I  was  entirely  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  didn’t  even 
know  what  a  social  problem  was,  couldn’t  name  one  and 
I  didn’t  want  to  leave  school  entirely  ignorant  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

“The  course  was  chosen,”  said  another,  “because  I  had 
heard  people  talk  of  the  ways  persons  in  poverty  lived.  I 
wondered  why  they  had  to  live  that  way.” 

The  second  question  read  as  follows:  “Do  you  feel  that 
your  time  has  been  profitably  spent?” 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty  answered  the  question,  all  in 
the  affirmative.  One  boy  wrote  as  follows: 
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“I  feel  that  I  have  gained  more,  per  hour  spent,  from 
sociology  than  any  other  high  school  subject.” 

A  girl  replied,  ‘‘I  have....  learned  real  facts  which  I 
might  have  never  known ....  I  feel  that  it  has  doubly  been 
worth  my  while.” 

“It  has  opened  up  to  me  a  new  line  of  reading  and  thought. 
I  will  read  sociological  books  from  now  on  instead  of  fic¬ 
tion  ....  If  nothing  else,  it  has  cultivated  a  taste  for .... 
literature  of  the  more  serious  side  of  life,”  wrote  another 
girl. 

Another  said,  “I  think  I  have  gained  more  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  term’s  work  than  in  any  other  term  of  any 
subject  during  my  four  years  in  high  school.” 

The  next  question  was  formulated  as  follows:  ‘‘Would 
you  urge  other  students  to  take  the  course  ?  If  so,  what  argu¬ 
ments  would  you  use?” 

The  entire  group  answered  the  question,  and  each  replied 
that  he  would  advise  others  to  study  the  subject.  Five 
had  already  done  so.  Excerpts  from  a  few  answers  follow : 

‘‘Yes,  because  this  course  wakes  one  up,  makes  him 
think.” 

‘‘I  would  urge  other  students  to  take  this  course  because 
it  is  so  much  more  interesting  than  history.” 

‘‘Because  it  gives  them  something  which  they  would  get 
in  no  other  way ....  I  probably  would  not  have  gained  this 
knowledge  if  my  education  ends  with  my  high  school 
course.” 

‘‘An  insight  is  gained  into  problems  that  we  will  have  to- 
cope  with  in  a  few  years.  If  the  average  adult  knows  as 
little  about  these  problems  as  I  did,  I  don’t  think  it  is 
surprizing  that  the  conditions  do  not  get  better  any  more 
quickly  than  they  do.” 

‘‘Because  in  no  other  way  could  they  begin  to  get  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  society  they  live  in  and  will  have  to  take  part 
in  when  they  leave  school.” 

‘‘I  have  urged  others  to  take  this  course  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  .  .  .it  opens  to  one’s  mind  an 
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entirely  new  view  of  life.  I  can  now  feel  I  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  world.” 

Another  question  was  formulated  as  follows:  “How  does 
this  work  rank  with  other  work  pursued  in  the  high  school 
in  helping  you  personally?” 

Eight  of  the  twenty  replied  that  sociology  ranked  first. 
Others  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

“Sociology  ranks  about  third.” 

“This  work  above  all  others  has  made  me  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  educated  for  those  less  fortunate.” 

“Personally,  if  I  had  taken  eight  terms  of  sociology  in¬ 
stead  of  science  or  math,  I  think  I  would  be  far  better  fit 
to  help  improve  evil  conditions.” 

“Sociology  and  English  can  do  more  to  help  a  student 
personally  than  any  two  other  subjects.” 

“I  think  sociology  helps  one  better  to  understand  his 
fellow^  men.  It  gave  me  a  clearer  and  less  prejudiced  opinion 
of  the  laborer  and  immigrant.” 

“This  work  seems  to  deal  with  real  people  more  than  any 
other  subject  I  am  studying.  I  feel  that  I  know  more 
about  the  outside  world.  No  other  study  that  I  have 
pursued  has  given  me  this  idea.” 

Another  question  read:  “Has  this  course’  changed  your 
ideals?  If  so,  how?” 

Eleven  of  the  twenty  replied  affirmatively.  Nine  gave 
various  other  answers.  A  few  replies  from  both  groups  are 
as  follows: 

“This  course  has  not  changed  my  ideals,  but  has  made 
me  see  them  more  clearly.” 

“I  can  not  say  that  this  course  has  changed  my  ideal 
to  any  extent  but  I  can  say  that  it  has  aroused  doubt  and 
question  over  a  great  many  things  which  seem  indeed  very 
hard  to  settle.” 

“Sociology  has  surely  changed  my  outlook  on  life.  I 
never  had  a  subject  so  upset  my  ideas  concerning  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  present.  I  don’t  know  that  it  has  changed 
my  ideals  so  greatly  but  it  has  given  me  a  desire  to  help 
in  bettering  bad  conditions.” 
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“Before  taking  this  course  I  thought  myself  as  the  person 
most  concerned ....  How  best  can  I  help  society  ?  is  the 
question  (now)  rather  than:  How  can  I  best  help  my¬ 
self?” 

“Before  I  looked  down  upon  the  man  who  did  the  in¬ 
significant  work,  but  now  I  respect  him  just  as  highly  as  the 
man  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  wheel.” 

“I  used  to  think  that  I  would  be  content  to  live  a  quiet,, 
happy  life  earning  money  and  enjoying  it,  but  I  feel  now 
that  such  a  life  would  be  an  empty  one  if  I  ignored  the 
responsibility  of  aiding  in  the  great  war  of  humanity.” 

The  war  has  aroused  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools 
from  selfish  and  frivolous  living.  Thousands  of  the  boys 
enlisted  in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  soon  as  they  were 
graduated,  and  many  before  graduation,  to  do  their 
part  in  freeing  the  world  from  the  slavery  of  Prussian 
autocracy;  most  of  the  girls  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
or  other  war  work.  They  will  all  be  eager  to  do  their 
part  in  protecting  our  democracy  from  economic  serfdom 
and  social  injustice,  if  these  more  insidious  dangers  are 
pointed  out  to  them.  They  will  inevitably  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
conditions  and  ideas  which  underlie  the  present  social  order. 
If  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  they 
will  play  their  part  courageously  and  intelligently. 

Harry  H.  Moore 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  POSITION  OF  MATHEMATICS' 

A  distinguished  writer  has  lately  likened  the  position 
of  classics  in  the  educational  world  to  cancer  eating  into 
the  vitality  of  schoolboy  life,  and  stated  that  they  block 
the  way  to  all  progress.  “Classical  teaching  sticks  like 
cancer  in  the  school  time-table,  blocking  it  up  and  distorting 
all  other  teaching.”  We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  this 
trenchant  saying,  but  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
classics  so  dominate  the  school  outlook  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  other  subjects  adequately  considered.  According  to  the 
memorandum  published  in  the  early  part  of  1916,  and 
signed  by  many  distinguished  men  of  science,  “of  the  thirty- 
five  largest  and  best  known  public  schools  thirty-four 
have  classical  head  masters.”  In  spite  of  many  oppor¬ 
tunities,  this  preponderance  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
interval.  People  therefore  must  love  to  have  it  so;  but  the 
result  of  this  monopoly  is  important  and  far-reaching. 
First,  no  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  except  classics 
can  be  considered  from  any  position  to  which  executive 
power  is  attached;  secondly,  no  subject  except  classics 
can  be  considered  by  any  of  these  head  masters  with  any  ex¬ 
perience  of  teaching  it,  or  of  its  value  as  a  factor  in  education, 
or  of  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  general  intellectual 
level  of  any  changes  made  in  it.  If  changes  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  other  than  classical  are  made,  they  are  generally 
due  to  outside  pressure  and  lack  the  expert  knowledge 
and  guidance  of  the  head  master.  It  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  certain,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  is  wrong, 
that  if  a  master  is  a  distinguished  classic  he  will  not  be 
narrow  in  his  views  as  to  the  educational  value  of  all  other 
subjects;  I  can  not  see  why  this  should  not  be  equally 
true  as  regards  experts  in  other  subjects.  Distinction  in 
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one  subject  does  not  imply  narrowness  with  regard  to  an¬ 
other. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  position  of  mathematics  in  any  reconstructed  syllabus 
of  education.  It  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  mathe¬ 
matics  is  sadly  neglected  by  the  upper  classes,  i.  e.,  by  the 
public  schools.  Tho  the  days  which  Lord  Redesdale 
recalls,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Eton  of  his  time,  are  as 
dead  as  the  dodo  and  with  as  little  prospect  of  resurrection, 
when  “Mr.  Stephen  Hawtry  could  not  get  an  answer  to 
any  mathematical  question  which  he  asked,”  yet  it  is 
obvious  from  the  records  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
entrance  scholarships  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the 
Royal  Engineers,  for  the  Indian  and  Higher  Civil  Service 
examinations,  and  from  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tripos  lists  that  mathematics  do  not  flourish  at  the  public 
schools.  The  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  England 
do  not  come  from  these  schools;  and  not  only  is  this  to  the 
detriment  of  the  schools’  prestige,  but — and  this  is  far 
more  important — it  is  a  loss  to  the  unity  and  strength  of 
the  national  life;  it  is  not  well  that  any  subject  which  is 
generally  recognized  as  of  educational  value  should  be 
more  or  less  disregarded  by  any  section  of  the  community; 
this  is  to  keep  up  the  segregation  of  the  classes,  the  greatest 
danger  which  confronts  our  national  life  at  the  present 
time.  The  responsibility  of  every  school  of  importance 
is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  inability  to  compete  successfully 
in  higher  mathematical  examinations  to  be  regarded  with 
indifference. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference 
and  of  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  has 
lately  issued  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  teaching 
of  mathematics;  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pronouncement 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  the  value  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  would  have  gained  more  in  value  had  it  been  signed 
by  some  of  the  head  masters  of  the  great  day  schools  or 
of  provincial  grammar  schools,  in  which  the  standard  of 
mathematics  as  a  rule  is  generally  much  in  advance  of  that 
in  the  public  schools. 
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What  is  the  function  of  mathematics  in  any  educational 
scheme,  and  what  right  has  it  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  working  hours  of  ever)^  schoolboy’s  life? 

I  start  with  this  as  an  educational  axiom,  that  school 
work  is  primarily  meant  to  be  a  training,  and  that  its 
purpose  is  to  keep  alive  and  develop  the  higher  possibilities 
of  the  human  spirit.  We  had  become  so  blinded  by  the 
commercial  success  of  the  German  organization,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  their  application  of  scientific  discoveries, 
that  we  were  fast  learning  to  believe  that  our  education 
was  inferior  to  theirs,  we  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
were  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  knowledge  and  power; 
we  had  seen  and  weighed  their  materialism  and  found 
it  both  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  of  goodly  weight  in  the 
balance  of  things  which  seemed  to  matter;  we  had  seen  that 
their  schools  and  universities  made  the  German  men  effi¬ 
cient  machines,  capable  linguists,  enterprising  in  push, 
powerful  in  their  ability  to  adapt  scientific  facts  and  formulae 
to  articles  of  commercial  utility  and  practical  value;  we 
had  seen  them  taking  their  cheap  wares,  shoddy  tho  they 
often  were,  into  many  lands  with  the  bagman’s  acumen 
and  docility  and  servility;  we  had  seen  them  become  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  Monte  Christo  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  we  forgot  or  did  not  know  that  a  nation  organized 
to  this  extent  is  a  nation  spiritually  dead.  But  the  war 
has  recalled  our  thoughts,  recalled  them  with  startled 
feelings  to  the  hard  question,  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
or  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul?’’ 
We  are  fighting  to  kill  that  spirit  of  materialism  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  German  education;  and  which  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  standard  of  utility.  And  it  is  just  because 
mathematics  is  a  subject  which  can  so  easily  be  turned 
to  a  debased  ideal,  as  if  it  had  only  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  commercial  utility,  that  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  is  really  its  purpose  in  education  and  its  educational 
value. 

There  is  an  old  story  which,  if  not  true,  is  at  any  rate 
ben  trovato,  and  which  is  worth  remembering.  When 
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Euclid  was  delivering  his  lectures  in  Alexandria  a  lad,  who 
had  just  begun  geometry,  asked  him,  “What  do  I  gain  by 
learning  all  this  stuff?”  Euclid  with  splendid  scorn  made 
his  slave  give  the  boy  some  coppers,  “Since,”  said  he,  “he 
must  make  a  profit  out  of  what  he  learns.”  If  he  were 
teaching  in  many  a  school  today  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  slave  with  a  bag  of  copper.  For  materialism  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  a  false  standard  of  utility  is  abroad.  “Boys 
do  not  come  to  school  to  learn  how  to  get  on  well  in  life, 
but  how  to  spend  their  leisure  moments  in  which  they  are 
not  trying  to  get  on,”  wrote  Bishop  Creighton;  certain  it 
is  that  the  man  who  does  nothing  because  he  has  nothing 
to  do  is  quite  uneducated  and  likely  to  become,  if  not 
vicious,  at  least  contemptible.  In  the  crisis  thru  which 
education  is  now  passing,  it  is  well  to  have  the  issue  to  which 
we  are  tending  definitely  before  us ;  during  the  past  ten  years 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  nearly  all  with  the  end  in  view  of  introducing  the 
boy  to  snippets  of  practical  utihty  in  several  subjects,  and 
I  can  not  but  wonder  whether  we  are  justified  in  spending 
six  or  seven  hours  a  week  for  eight  or  nine  years  of  a  school¬ 
boy’s  life  in  a  subject  which  now  gives  little  training  and 
does  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  “turning  of  the  soul 
towards  the  light.”  Are  we  concentrating  our  endeavors 
as  much  upon  the  material  world  as  formerly  we  went 
beyond  it?  Are  we  trying  to  Germanize  mathematics, 
obsest  with  the  idea  of  utility?  The  divorce  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  of  any  other  subject  of  school  education,  from 
all  idealism  is  just  as  likely  to  debase  the  national  character 
as  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  as  the  summum  honum. 

In  this  consideration  I  am  at  once  confronted  with  the 
statement,  “Mathematics  is  required  for  examinations 
and  therefore  must  be  taught.”  I  would  beg  to  dispute 
altogether  the  logical  sequence  of  the  “therefore.”  Are  we 
to  teach  for  examinations  or  to  examine  what  has  been 
taught,  or,  in  other  words,  are  examinations  to  govern 
education  or  to  be  its  handmaid  ?  It  seems  to  me  an  entirely 
false,  wickedly  false,  view  of  a  schoolmaster’s  work  that 
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he  should  be  mainly  interested  in  turning  out  boys  who 
shall  be  able  to  pass  the  right  examination  at  the  right 
moment.  This  view  has  almost  swamped  elementary 
education  and  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  loss 
of  intellectual  life  in  many  schools.  After  long  experience, 
and  experience  in  two  different  types  of  school,  I  am 
confident  that  where  examinations  play  the  larger  part 
there  is  the  lower  standard  of  education  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind  chiefly 
which  makes  the  difference  between  man  and  man  and  gives 
one  a  real  superiority  over  another,  and  the  examination 
mania,  with  its  poor  outlook,  its  lack  of  vision,  its  paltry 
standard  of  intellectual  effort,  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  terrible  reckoning  which  we  are  paying  today.  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Minister  of  Education,  has  set  up  a  Committee 
to  coordinate  examinations,  to  reduce  their  number,  and 
I  hope  also  to  bring  those  that  remain  more  within  the  power 
of  those  who  teach.  One  thing  seems  clear,  that  examiners 
ought  not  to  continue  in  their  office  in  the  same  examination 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
freshness  in  the  questions  and  an  absence  of  the  stereotype 
in  the  work.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  loss 
of  intellectual  ideals  in  school  life  than  the  segregating  of 
boys  into  classes  which  specialize  in  the  questions  set  in 
elementary  examinations;  this  is  not  education,  but  the 
very  negation  of  it;  it  is  to  belittle  the  whole  conception 
of  duty  which  is  not  unfelt  in  the  wider  life  beyond  the  walls 
of  school.  It  has  been  said  “that  ‘limitation  of  output’ 
is  a  disastrous  policy,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  one  section 
of  the  community.’’  Examinations  must  follow  teaching, 
not  lead  it. 

So  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  teaching 
mathematics.  I  take  it  that  the  special  characteristics 
which  it  fulfils  in  any  general  scheme  of  education,  i.  e., 
of  mental  training,  may  be  placed  under  several  headings. 

First,  there  is  the  development  of  the  imagination. 

Secondly,  the  training  of  the  logical  faculty,  the  deduc¬ 
tion  form  law. 
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Thirdly,  the  training  of  a  sense  of  style,  of  accuracy  and 
power  of  observ^ation. 

Fourthly,  the  teaching  of  precision  in  the  use  of  language. 

To  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  and  formulae  very  little 
value  can  be  attached,  the  subject  has  a  larger  part  to  play 
than  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  imagination  is  no  less  important  than  that  of  reason, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  English  education  seems  to 
have  failed;  the  war  and  the  era  precedent  to  the  war  have 
revealed  this;  we  lacked  the  imagination  which  enabled 
us  to  see  the  standpoint  of  others.  Was  it  not  a  total 
absence  of  imagination  which  made  us  blind  to  the  meaning 
of  the  long  years  of  German  preparation?  Is  it  not  lack 
of  imagination  which  is  a  great  contributory  factor  in 
industrial  unrest  and  social  divisions,  lack  of  imagination 
necessary  to  see  each  other’s  point  of  view?  Is  not  this 
responsible  for  many  of  our  mistakes  of  foresight,  of  strategy, 
of  tactics  during  the  war?  Any  change  in  our  educational 
ideal  which,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  development 
of  imagination,  substitutes  the  mechanical  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  which  looks  primarily  to  the  “thing  done  which 
takes  the  eye  and  has  the  price’’  rather  than  to  the  endeavor, 
unsuccessful  tho  it  be,  is,  I  believe,  disastrous  to  any  true 
progress,  and  disastrous  to  those  ideals  which  have  separated 
the  spirit  of  English  education  from  that  of  Germany  and 
have  been  its  strength  for  six  hundred  years. 

And  it  is  because  I  believe  it  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  development  of  imagination  that  I  regret  the 
abolition  of  the  Euclid  r6gime  and  the  type  of  mathematics 
which  went  with  it.  We  have  substituted  a  different 
type,  the  value  of  which  to  the  average  boy  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider. 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  revolution  was  something 
to  this  effect.  It  was  very  often  found  that  the  ability  in 
logical  development,  in  manipulative  skill,  in  constructive 
power  which  had  been  strengthened  during  many  years 
of  training,  aided  by  natural  aptitude,  small  tho  that  might 
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be,  was  in  very  many  cases  incommunicable,  and  men 
argued  that  mathematics  as  then  taught  was  unsuitable 
to  boys,  that  it  inspired  no  enthusiasm  and  created  no  de¬ 
sire;  and  a  new  type  of  mathematics  in  which  things  of  the 
mind  were  put  into  the  background  and  things  of  the  sense 
in  the  front  was  substituted.  Materialism  became  stronger. 
Abstract  thoughts  and  combinations  which  had  exercised 
a  wonderful  fascination  for  some  minds  were  largely  abolished 
to  make  way  for  wooden  blocks,  slide  rules,  and  measuring 
callipers.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  latter  is  no  greater  than  for  the  former,  and  herein 
lies  the  positive  harm  which  the  change  has  worked,  so  far 
as  boys  are  trained  to  rely  only  upon  experience,  imagina¬ 
tive  powers  cease  to  be  cultivated,  logical  development 
and  ability  to  generalize  is  off  the  lines  upon  which  they 
have  been  taught.  In  a  class  of  eighteen  boys  of  average 
age  fifteen  to  sixteen,  I  have  known  them  to  measure  the 
circumference  and  diameter  of  a  halfpenny,  a  penny, 
and  discs  of  various  size,  divide  the  former  measurement 
by  the  latter  and  get  answers  of  varying  degrees  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  in  a  week’s  time  be  quite  unable  to  give  any 
approximate  answer  to  the  question  when  stated  in  general 
terms.  “How  many  times  is  the  measure  of  the  diameter 
of  a  circle  contained  in  that  of  its  circumference?”  This 
realm  of  fact  upon  which  they  are  made  to  concentrate 
has  little  contact  with  thought,  it  inspires  no  originality 
in  thought,  and  it  does  a  considerable  amount  of  positive 
harm  by  setting  up  a  mental  antagonism  to  any  theoretic 
work,  in  which  lies  the  real  strength  of  mathematical  train¬ 
ing;  it  is  mere  mechanical  work,  and  mechanism,  and  so  far 
from  attracting,  actually  repels  intelligence;  it  does  not 
seem  to  satisfy  any  of  the  conditions  which  justify  the  re¬ 
tention  of  mathematics  for  such  a  long  period  in  any  school 
time-table. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  new  mathematics  from  a 
new  standpoint.  A  subject  which  plays  a  more  prominent 
part  than  formerly  in  every  mathematical  syllabus  is  ele¬ 
mentary  trigonometry;  boys  are  taught  to  solve  triangles. 
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find  the  height  of  an  inaccessible  object,  or  the  bearing  of 
a  distant  landmark,  under  certain  simple  conditions, 
and  they  do  this  ad  nauseam,  so  that  in  giving  evidence 
before  a  joint  committee  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference 
and  the  representatives  of  the  War  Office,  a  professor  at 
Woolwich  stated  that  nearly  all  boys  passing  into  the 
Academy — I  am  referring  to  a  date  some  little  time  before 
August,  1914 — seemed  to  regard  the  solving  of  triangles 
as  the  whole  of  trigonometry,  and  deprecated  the  fact 
that  the  subject  was  useless  to  them  except  in  this  limited 
way;  they  could  not  apply  it  with  any  intelhgence  to  any 
problem  of  the  most  elementary  character — in  other  words, 
that  the  subject  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  educational  value. 
It  may  fairly  be  urged.  Why  not  teach  trigonometry  dif¬ 
ferently,  so  that  the  solving  of  triangles  shall  be  merely 
an  incident?  And  my  answer  to  that  is  that  the  concrete 
ousts  the  abstract,  our  tendency  is  to  drill  rather  than  to 
inspire,  to  give  easy  smatterings  rather  than  to  develop 
law. 

The  same  lack  of  spiritual  activity  could  be  illustrated 
by  the  consideration  of  the  position  which  elementary 
geometry  now  occupies  in  a  boy’s  training.  When  the 
Euclid  regime  disappeared  the  charm  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  style,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  step-by-step  logic 
were  replaced  by  the  measuring  of  angles  and  triangles, 
the  drawing  of  lines  and  circles;  no  objection  whatever 
can  be  made  to  the  concrete  in  its  rightful  place,  it  must 
precede  the  abstract,  but  what  if  it  leplaces  the  abstract 
altogether,  as  it  has  done  to  such  a  large  extent?  This 
is  no  training  in  imaginative  effort,  or  in  that  capacity 
for  criticism  which  is  wilUng  to  examine  the  accuracy 
of  results.  I  have  known  boys  brought  up  on  a  long  course 
of  this  practical  work  find  the  square  foot  of  7  by  their 
rulers  and  protractors  to  be  5.23  centimetres,  and  leave 
their  results  quite  satisfied.  Truly  is  a  principle  of  intel¬ 
ligence  said  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  eyes. 

I  am  of  course  not  thinking  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the 
education  of  the  average  boy,  and  the  sooner  it  is  recognized 
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that  seven  or  eight  hours  a  week  spent  by  him  at  scraps  of 
mathematical  subjects  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and 
which  satisfy  few  or  none  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual 
training,  and  which  do  not  alter  a  boy’s  attitude  to  intellec¬ 
tual  effort,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible  to  approach  the 
solution  of  the  congested  time-table  problem,  and  perhaps 
do  far  more,  foster  the  growth  of  a  true  spirit  in  education 
which  will  realize  the  dignity  of  that  power  of  patient,  hard 
work  which  is  so  admirable  in  the  Germans ;  holidays, 
amusements,  things  of  the  sense,  have  usurped  its  place. 

In  this  connection  I  would  then  put  forward  a  suggestion, 
that  for  very  many  boys,  the  average  boys,  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  end  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  it  in 
most  cases  after  boys  have  left  their  preparatory  schools. 
It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  practical  measurement  should 
be  done,  and  if  boys  are  by  nature  and  ability  unable  to  do 
more,  let  the  fact  be  fully  recognized.  I  would  limit 
their  work  to  arithmetic,  a  certain  amount  of  geometrical 
drawing  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  size  of  angles, 
compass  bearings,  graphic  work,  and  such  like,  and  with  just 
enough  algebra  to  familiarize  them  with  generalized  arith¬ 
metical  principles,  but  why  continue  dull  mechanical  toil 
whether  it  deals  with  logarithms  or  the  formulae  of  me¬ 
chanics?  I  have  talked  with  several  masters  from  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  schools  and  have  found  a  surprizing  uni¬ 
formity  of  agreement  with  the  view  just  exprest;  as  things 
are  a  much-desired  reform  would  be  to  abolish  mathe¬ 
matics  altogether,  other  than  the  little  just  mentioned, 
as  part  of  the  compulsory  work  of  all  boys.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  old  school  tried  to  lift  them  to  the  proud 
height  of  a  new  world,  the  new  bids  them  to  build  upon  ex¬ 
perience,  and  offers  no  bright  vistas  to  the  mental  vision. 

This  suggestion  is  new  in  detail  rather  than  in  principle. 
For  many  years  Oxford  has  asked  for  little  more  from  the 
nonspecialists  who  enter  the  University;  the  mathematics 
required  for  Responsions  are  arithmetic,  a  little  algebra  or 
geometry.  My  idea  is  to  limit  the  mathematical  work  of 
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the  average  boy  to  less  than  this;  to  carry  out  the  idea 
presupposes  a  reform  in  examinations,  that  is  essential. 

Another  change  which  seems  to  me  desirable  is  to  make 
lectures  on  fundamental  principles  play  a  larger  part  in 
school  work  than  at  present,  on  mechanics,  mechanical 
powers,  astronomy,  etc.  It  would  be  harder  for  the  master, 
but  it  might  stimulate  more  desire  for  self-education,  which 
is  so  important.  The  Sisyphean  task  of  correcting  and 
doing  long  exercises  of  pattern  examples  offers  no  vision 
beyond  the  school  horizon,  no  prospect  on  to  unknown 
hills,  line  things  to  be  seen,  and  heard  and  done.  Here  is 
a  delightful  picture  of  Faraday  lecturing  before  a  youth¬ 
ful  audience.  “Mr.  Faraday  used  to  keep  his  children 
so  charmingly  and  brilliantly  listening  and  watching  for 
an  hour,  and  no  one  who  witnessed  that  truly  beautiful 
spectacle  of  a  sage  surrounded  by  happy  sparkling  faces 
of  children  could  think  of  any  teaching  of  schoolmasters 
worthy  of  mentioning.  There  should  never  be  in  any  school 
such  a  teacher.  The  remembrance  of  him  as  he  appeared 
in  those  hours  is  delightful  and  unique.”  But  there  are 
great  teachers  even  among  schoolmasters,  such  a  one 
must  have  been  Prince  Lee — “the  greatest,  as  I  believe,” 
said  the  revered  Bishop  Wescott,  “among  the  great  teachers 
of  his  time.”  His  pupils  were  his  fellow- workers,  he  made 
them  feel  that  in  all  learning  boys  must  not  be  so  much 
receptive  as  active,  and  they  only  learn  who  think.  Here 
perhaps  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter— they  only  learn  who 
think.  But  as  day  after  day  the  average  boy  goes  into  his 
classroom  to  use  his  ruler  and  compasses,  or  to  work  by 
formulae,  what  possible  good  can  it  be  to  him  educationally 
if  it  does  not  increase  his  mental  activity,  or  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  his  ideas,  or  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  man 
or  of  nature? 

I  have  written  with  my  thoughts  centered  upon  the 
average  boy,  and  advocated  a  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  congested  time-table  problem  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
in  so  far  as  the  great  majority  is  concerned.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  one  boy  who  shows  mathematical  ability  and  who 
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has  experienced  the  joy  “of  seeing  the  next  step,”  and  who 
is  so  often  now  being  sacrificed  in  the  wish  to  keep  the  many 
employed,  let  him  follow  his  bent  to  the  fullest  extent. 
For  him  there  is  no  better  mental  training,  none  which  is 
so  stimulating  and  so  responsive  to  effort,  none  which  helps 
him  to  see  more  clearly  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
whether  it  is  a  problem  in  science,  in  law,  or  in  commercial 
life.  Many  years  ago  when  Dr.  Routh,  the  famous  mathe¬ 
matical  coach  at  Cambridge,  who  had  trained  every  Senior 
Wrangler  and  men  at  the  top  of  the  Tripos  list  for  nearly 
thirty  consecutive  years,  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  career, 
a  number  of  his  old  pupils  met  together  to  do  him  honor. 
It  was  a  memorable  gathering  in  the  beautiful  Peter- 
house  Combination  room;  it  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  distinguished  mathematicians  as  for  the 
evidence  of  the  power  of  mathematics  as  a  training  and 
education,  in  the  case  of  the  boys  who  could  profit  by  it, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  no  other  school  subject  could 
have  furnished  such  evidence  in  any  like  degree.  There 
were  men  at  the  top  of  every  profession — except  the  scho¬ 
lastic  ;  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  impossible  for  an  able 
mathematician  to  rise  in  that  profession  alone? — there 
were  judges  galore,  distinguished  Q.  C.’s,  men  eminent  in 
medicine  and  science,  specialists  whose  names  were  house¬ 
hold  words  in  every  profession  and  walk  of  life.  These 
were  the  men  who  as  boys  had  been  “able  to  see  the  next 
step,”  and  who  are  now  in  many  schools  being  sacrificed 
to  the  average  boy;  they  had  felt  the  growing  power  which 
is  engendered  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  joy  in  creative 
effort,  the  greatest  joy  in  life.  Tet  mathematics  primarily 
be  for  educating  the  human  mind  and  not  merely  for  in¬ 
struction,  or  let  it  make  way  for  some  other  subject  which 
can  play  a  larger  part  in  deepening  the  intellectual  life 
and  in  enforcing  the  moral  value  of  intellectual  effort. 

C.  H.  P.  Mayo 


Ill 

GERMAN  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO 

The  article  discussing  Prussian  influences  on  American 
schools  by  Professor  Jones  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review  is  likely  to  leave  in  the  minds  of 
readers  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  impression  re¬ 
garding  the  importance  of  these  influences.  To  be  sure, 
Professor  Jones  is  explicit  in  his  affirmations  that  our 
present  school  organization  borrowed  liberally  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  concrete  cases  which  he  describes  in  his 
study  of  Massachusetts  schools  do  not  impress  one  as 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  American 
schools  were  modeled  on  a  foreign  pattern. 

A  moment’s  consideration  will  convince  even  the  casual 
student  that  Massachusetts  is  not  so  likely  to  furnish  a 
clear-cut  example  as  are  some  of  the  states  where  the  factors 
entering  into  social  organization  are  less  complicated  by 
long  tradition.  There  are,  indeed,  evidences  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  situation  impressive  enough  to  convince  Professor 
Jones  of  the  importance  of  German  influence,  but  it  is  in 
Ohio  that  the  case  becomes  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
the  reservations  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  examples. 

Ohio  exercised  a  unique  influence  on  American  schools 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  was  in  this  section 
of  the  northwest  territory  that  public  education  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  from  public  lands  which  has  made 
possible  all  the  developments  of  school  funds  in  the  central 
and  western  states.  It  was  in  Ohio  that  the  problem  of 
school  taxation  was  worked  out  and  that  higher  education 
as  well  as  elementary  education  was  first  supported  out  of 
the  public  purse  on  a  liberal  scale.  It  was  in  Ohio  that  the 
present  type  of  school  organization  was  precipitated  under 
the  strongest  kind  of  German  influence. 

The  organization  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Ohio 
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was  going  forward  vigorously  during  the  very  years  when 
Horace  Mann  was  working  in  Massachusetts  for  those 
great  reforms  which  substituted  for  the  district  school  a 
centralized,  supervised  and  graded  system.  The  dates 
to  be  included  in  our  study  are  thus  easy  to  set;  they  fall 
within  the  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850  and  include 
especially  the  twelve  years  from  1836  to  1848. 

This  study  will  be  based  on  two  series  of  documents. 
First,  we  shall  draw  from  the  laws  and  resolutions  past 
by  the  Ohio  legislature.  Here  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  of  German  influence  in  school  matters.  Second, 
we  shall  draw  on  the  school  reports  of  the  city  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  From  these  reports  we  get  those  details  which 
are  needed  to  make  possible  an  interpretation  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  general  school  law  of  Ohio^  past  in  1831  deals  very 
briefly  with  the  subject  of  instruction  in  common  schools. 
The  subjects  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraphs 
are  reading,  writing  and  arithemetics.  The  law  also 
provides  in  an  indefinite  phrase  for  “other  necessary  branches 
of  education.”  The  chief  matters  dealt  with  in  this  law 
are  not  the  subjects  of  instruction  but  school  funds,  school 
districts,  and  school  officials.  The  law,  after  describing  the 
local  districts  with  their  large  powers,  provides  only  one 
centralized  agency,  namely,  the  county  board  of  examiners 
which  licenses  teachers. 

One  item  in  this  law  which  is  especially  important  be¬ 
cause  it  indicates  the  character  of  the  school  population 
provided  for  an  enumeration  of  the  youth  of  each  district 
“between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  not  in¬ 
cluding  any  who  are  married.”  This  enumeration  is  the 
basis  of  the  organization  of  instruction  and  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds. 

The  school  system  which  is  revealed  by  this  law  is  a 
district  system  in  which  local  officers  determine  the  course 
of  study  and  the  equipment  of  the  schools.  The  county 
board  certifies  teachers.  Children  and  young  people  of 
*  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  414. 
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all  ages  from  four  to  twenty-one  go  to  school.  There  is 
in  this  system  no  intimation  that  a  child  is  to  stop  his  com¬ 
mon  school  training  at  any  age  other  than  that  at  which  he 
reaches  his  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ad¬ 
equate  provision  for  a  higher  education.  All  education  is 
thought  of  as  common  to  all  minors. 

Among  the  local  laws  past  at  this  session  are  numerous 
acts  incorporating  literary  associations  and  several  incor¬ 
porating  higher  schools,  as,  for  example,  the  Woodward 
High  School  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  (January  15,  1831), 
the  Columbus  Female  Academy  (February  9,  1831),  Dela¬ 
ware  Academy  (February  22,  1831),  and  others.  These 
local  acts  give  evidence  of  a  widespread  interest  in  education 
beyond  the  three  R’s.  The  schools  created  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  part  of  the  common  school  system.  Their  courses 
of  study  and  their  student  population  are  in  no  wise  stand¬ 
ardized.  All  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  took  the 
product  of  the  district  school  and  continued  into  higher 
courses  the  training  of  the  lower  school. 

The  next  few  years  produce  only  formal  revisions  of  the 
law  of  1831.  Each  year,  however,  new  acts  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  add  to  the  number  of  private  higher  schools.  Among 
the  acts  of  incorporation  appear  now  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  references  to  German  Lutheran  churches.  These 
churches  are  evidently  active  in  matters  educational. 
Thus,  on  January  30,  1834,  there  is  an  act  incorporating 
‘‘the  Trustees  of  the  German  Lutheran  Seminary  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States.” 

In  1836  on  March  4  the  legislature  past  the  following 
resolution:  “Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  That  C.  E.  Stowe,  Professor  in  one  of  the 
Literary  Institutions  of  this  State,  be  requested  to  collect, 
during  the  progress  of  his  contemplated  tour  in  Europe, 
such  facts  and  information  as  he  may  deem  useful  to  the 
State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  education,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  several 
countries  thru  which  he  may  pass,  and  make  report  thereof, 
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with  such  practicable  observations  as  he  may  think  proper, 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. - 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe  had  delivered  a  little  time  before  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  an  address  entitled  The  Prussian  System  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Its  Applicability  to  the  United  States. 
This  address  was  based  on  studies  which  Stowe  had  made, 
including  the  reading  of  Cousin’s  famous  report  entitled 
Public  Instruction  in  Prussia.  The  American  edition  of 
this  report  had  appeared  in  1835  in  New  York."^ 

The  Cousin  report  and  Professor  Stowe’s  address  point 
out  among  other  matters  the  advantages  of  a  centralized  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that  on  March 
27,  1837,  the  legislature  past  an  act'*  providing  for  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  This  officer  was 
to  collect  information,  examine  and  supervise  schools, 
and  hold  them  to  the  law  in  matters  of  finance  and  enum¬ 
eration.  In  the  statements  with  regard  to  enumeration 
we  find  once  more  a  clear  indication  that  the  common 
school  was  intended  for  all  children  up  to  their  majority. 
It  is  explicitly  pointed  out  that  the  enumeration  includes 
all  children  and  youths  from  four  to  twenty-one. 

The  first  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  during  the  same  year  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Lewis 
of  Cincinnati. 

On  January  4  and  16,  1838,^  the  legislature  exprest  its 
thanks  to  Professor  Stowe  for  his  report  and  gave  him 
$500  as  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  trip  abroad.  His 
report  was  printed  and  widely  distributed,  not  only  in  Ohio 
but  also  in  other  states. 

On  March  7,  1838,  an  elaborate  new  law®  on  the  common 
schools  was  past,  repealing  all  previous  laws.  This  law 
reaffirmed  the  action  creating  a  state  superintendent  but 
modified  in  many  respects  the  constitution  of  school  dis- 

»  Ohio  Laws,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  654. 

*  Wiley  and  Long,  i6i  Broadway. 

«  Ohio  Laws.  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  82. 

»  Ohio  Laws.  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  404. 

•  Ohio  Laws.  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  21. 
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tricts.  It  left  the  district  as  the  unit  of  operation  but  pro¬ 
vided  that  “the  township  clerk  of  each  township,  shall  be 
superintendent  of  common  schools.”  This  officer  had 
powers  in  his  territory  analogous  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  superintendent.  The  creation  of  this  officer  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  a  new  principle — the  principle 
of  centralized  supervision. 

By  this  same  law  the  county  auditor  was  made  county 
superintendent,  thus  adding  another  central  supervisory 
officer  to  the  system. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  this  law  for  a  paper  to  be  called 
the  Ohio  Common  School  Director  to  be  issued  from  “the 
seat  of  Government”  and  to  be  sent  to  each  district.  This 
paper  was  to  carry  to  the  districts  information  and  di¬ 
rections  as  to  their  modes  of  procedure.  Here  was  another 
centralizing  agency. 

While  setting  up  all  this  centralized  machinery,  the  law 
of  1838  explicitly  provided  that  the  district  directors  should 
be  responsible  for  the  schoolhouses,  should  employ  teachers, 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  schools,  “determine 
what  ages  may  attend  the  different  schools,  or  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  said  school 
is  taught,  and  what  number  shall  be  assigned  to  each 
teacher,  giving  to  all  in  the  district  an  equal  privilege; 
may  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  school, 
so  that  reading,  writing  and  arithemetic  shall  all  be  taught 
in  the  English  language.”  It  is  true  to  the  facts  to  say 
that  this  law  made  the  school  a  part  of  society’s  political 
machinery  but  left  to  local  officers  the  determination  of 
the  content  of  a  common  education.  Such  steps  were 
natural  in  a  period  when  it  was  the  political  organization 
of  the  state  which  was  most  in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  machinery  set  up  in  the  law  of  1838  could  not  run 
very  long,  however,  without  affecting  the  interests  of  pupils 
on  the  educational  side.  The  content  of  education  is  after 
all  the  important  matter.  The  law  of  1838  had  required 
instruction  in  English.  The  next  year  brings  us  evidences 
of  influences  of  a  type  with  which  we  of  this  modern  period 
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are  very  familiar.  On  March  i6,  1839,  Section  18  of  an 
act  set  forth  “That  in  any  district  where  the  directors 
keep  an  English  school,  and  do  not  have  the  branches 
taught  in  German,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  youths  in  such 
district,  who  desire  to  learn  in  the  German  language,  to 
attend  at  a  district  German  School ....  and  (the  directors) 
shall  give  the  teachers  of  the  school  or  schools  where  such 
youths  attend,  an  order  or  orders  on  the  proper  township 
treasurer  for  the  portion  of  school  money  that  would  be 
coming  to  such  youth  from  the  funds  of  the  proper  district.”^ 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  same  rule  shall  apply  to  those 
seeking  English  instruction  in  German  districts.  The 
provisions  for  instruction  in  German  were  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  legislation  in  the  following  year. 

Such  laws  as  these  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  German  settlers  was  very  powerful.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  Stowe’s  reports  and  the  ferment  for  a 
new  type  of  educational  organization,  the  German  in¬ 
fluence  can  ver>^  justly  be  described  as  dominant. 

While  this  large  body  of  new  legislation  applying  to 
the  common  schools  was  being  enacted  the  number  of  private 
schools  incorporated  increased.  Such  schools  were  in  a 
position  to  exact  payments  from  the  public  funds  in  so  far 
as  they  provided  German  instruction  for  those  who  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  instruction  in  English.  German  schools  flour¬ 
ished  under  this  arrangement  and  received  not  only  older 
pupils  but  also  those  just  beginning  their  schooling. 

Other  evidences  appear  during  this  period  of  the  political 
and  social  inportance  of  the  German  immigrant.  One 
of  these  evidences  may  be  reproduced.  On  December 
22,  1838,  a  significant  resolution  was  past  by  the  legis¬ 
lature — the  first  of  a  series  of  like  actions  taken  from  year 
to  year  for  several  years:  ''Resolved  by  the  General  /I5- 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
employ  a  suitable  person  at  a  fair  compensation  to  trans¬ 
late  the  governor’s  message  into  the  German  language, 
and  contract  with  a  printer  to  print  the  same.’’ 

7  Ohio  Laws,  ^^ol.  XXXVII,  p.  65. 
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The  rapid  progress  made  toward  centralization  and 
systematic  organization,  the  influence  of  the  Germans 
both  in  school  matters  and  politics  can  be  sketched  only 
in  broad  outlines  so  long  as  we  hold  merely  to  state  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  shall  see  the  meaning  of  this  period  more  clearly  if 
we  examine  the  details  of  a  single  school  organization. 
It  is  here  that  we  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
transformation  which  these  years  were  working  in  school 
organization  and  of  the  importance  of  German  influence 
in  directing  this  reorganization. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  by  an  ordinance  of  its  council 
past  in  February,  1830,  divided  the  city  into  ten  districts. 
For  the  city  as  a  whole  there  was  a  “Board  of  Trustees 
and  Visitors”  who  had  “general  superintendence  of  the 
schools.”  In  1833  we  find  a  record  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This 
is  important  for  our  discussion  as  showing  the  unsettled 
condition  up  to  that  time  of  the  school  age.  The  Council’s 
action  is  as  follows:  “But  they  (the  council)  do  not  agree 
with  them  (the  Trustees)  as  to  the  propriety  of  so  altering 
the  school  law  as  to  excluding  from  the  Common  Schools 
all  children  under  six  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  at  the 
time  of  application;  for,  with  all  due  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  your  com¬ 
mittee  believe  that  the  school  law  contains  all  necessary 
provision  on  that  subject.  The  3rd  section  of  said  law 
says,  ‘that  said  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  said  city 
shall  at  all  times  be  equally  free  and  accessible  to  all  children 
of  a  proper  age  who  may  reside  therein.’  As  this  proper 
age  is  nowhere  fixt,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  was  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  Trustees  and  Visitors,  sanctioned 
by  the  City  Council.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  but  that  the  school  law  contemplates  the 
establishing  a  school  in  each  ward,  to  which  all  children 
shall  first  be  sent  that  can  not  read  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion,  for  in  the  5th  section  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Trustees 
and  Visitors  to  ‘cause  at  least  one  school  to  be  kept  in^each 
ward  for  the  term  of  six  months  in  each  year,  between  the 
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15  th  of  March  and  the  15  th  of  October,  by  some  suitable 
female  teacher,  for  the  instruction  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age.’”® 

The  matter  was  evidently  settled  during  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  1833  for  in  the  next  report  which  is 
at  hand,  namely,  that  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the  City 
Council  on  March  21,  1836,  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years  (the 
only  ages  admissible  into  the  Common  Schools)  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  about  5,550;  of  which  2,670 
were  males  and  2,880  females.  Of  these  595  were  of  6,  564 
of  7,  561  of  8,  548  of  9,  621  of  10,  522  of  II,  647  of  12,  515 
of  13,  562  of  14,  and  515  of  15  years.  About  3,300  of  these 
were  then  in  attendance  at  the  various  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  city  (namely,  380  of  6,  390  of  7,  398  of  8, 
388  of  9,  426  of  10,  318  of  II,  343  of  12,  263  of  13,  251  of  14, 
and  138  of  15).”® 

On  June  29,  1841  a  full  table is  supplied  as  a  part  of 
the  report  showing  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  age  to 
be  as  follows : 

Years  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  IS 

878  612  639  541  477  376  354  253  182  174 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  omission  of  i6  from  the 
statement  of  1836  and  the  table  of  1841. 

The  attendance  tables  for  the  next  six  years  do  not 
give  the  details  for  the  different  ages.  The  report  of  1848 
gives  the  following  figures 

Years  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

1321  886  86o  776  693  548  492  327  176  88  29 

These  tables  show  that  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  older  pupils  during  the  years  from  1836 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1833,  p.  ii. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1836,  p.  3. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  Cincinnati,  1841,  p.  34. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  V'isitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1848,  p.  15. 
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to  1848.  This  decrease  is  foreshadowed  in  the  omission 
of  16  from  the  table  of  1841  and  was  doubtless  marked 
earlier  than  1848.  But  the  attendance  tables  were  not 
given  in  full  for  the  intervening  years  and  the  only  exact 
facts  at  hand  are  those  repeated. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  number  of  older 
pupils  decreases  while  the  school  population  as  a  whole 
is  increasing  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  improving 
under  increasingly  efficient  supervision.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  striking  fact?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  quotations.  The  report  of  June  30,  1838, 
contains  the  following  paragraph : 

“Many  of  the  Common  Schools  have,  within  the  last 
year,  been  graded,  and  the  males  and  females  placed  in 
separate  apartments,  under  appropriate  teachers.  The 
results  of  this  plan  have  been  so  favorable,  that  the  Trustees 
would  recommend  the  same  measure  to  be  carried  out  in 
those  schools,  where  the  males  and  females  are  collected 
together  in  the  same  rooms.” 

The  report  of  1839,  commenting  on  the  matter  of  grading, 
has  the  following  statement: 

“The  system  of  grading  or  classing  the  pupils,  hereto¬ 
fore  adopted,  has  been  more  fully  carried  into  effect  in  all 
the  schools,  and  its  benefits  more  generally  felt  and  approved. 
It  tends  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  to  promote 
good  order  in  the  schools,  and  to  secure  to  the  pupils  a 
more  certain  and  rapid  advancement  in  their  studies. 
A  proper  classification  of  those  pupils,  most  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  school,  may  hereafter  be  called  for. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  perhaps  the  best  proof  we  can 
offer  in  support  of  the  practical  attainments  secured  in 
the  Common  Schools,  that  a  respectable  number  of  the 
pupils,  educated  in  them,  have  past  highly  creditable  ex¬ 
aminations  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  Inspectors, 
and  several  of  them  are  now  among  the  best  teachers 
in  the  juvenile  departments  of  these  schools,  while  others 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1838,  p.  3. 
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have  engaged  in  business,  or  have  entered  upon  their  aca¬ 
demic  studies.”^* 

The  new  graded  school  was  in  its  course  of  study  and 
in  the  number  of  its  steps  closely  patterned  on  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Germany.  We  do  not  have  explicit  statements 
on  this  matter  until  1848,  tho  earlier  reports  give  lists  of 
books  which  make  it  certain  that  from  the  first  the  new 
graded  school  was  an  eight-  or  nine-year  school.  The  re¬ 
port  of  1848  leaves  the  matter  in  no  doubt  whatsoever  by 
giving  a  full  outline  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  common 
school.  This  outline  describes  nine  years  of  the  common 
branches  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  German  Volksschule  and  wholly  different  in  its  con¬ 
ception  from  the  curriculum  of  the  native  American  dis¬ 
trict  school.  There  is  provision  in  this  outline  for  indi¬ 
vidual  progress  and  there  is  some  reference  to  higher  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  upper  years.  The  age  tables  reproduced  above 
together  with  the  footnote  to  the  curriculum  make  it  certain 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  graded  school  for  pupils  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  footnote  is  as  follows: 

“The  Pupils  are  required  to  pass  from  one  Section  to 
another,  on  examination,  so  soon  as  qualified  in  the  studies 
of  the  section,  satisfactory  to  the  respective  teachers  to 
whom  the  pupils  are  to  be  transferred,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  local  trustees.  The  general  transfer  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  each  year.”^'‘ 

Thus  we  see  that  Cincinnati  had  rapidly  thrown  off 
the  organization  of  the  typical  American  district  school, 
the  school  for  pupils  from  four  to  twenty-one.  For  this 
native  organization  was  substituted  in  the  period  under 
discussion  a  school  for  children  from  six  to  fourteen  or  at 
most  fifteen.  The  whole  reform  was  put  thru  in  a  very 
few  years  and  those  years  were  absolutely  coincident  with 
the  years  of  Stowe’s  writings  and  strong  German  influence. 

The  Cincinnati  report  of  1848  is  full  of  interesting  his- 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  4. 

“  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cinciimati,  1848,  p.  61. 
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torical  material.  It  proposes  a  new  central  school  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  common 
school.  This  proposal  has  in  it  the  germs  of  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  in  unmistakable  form.  It  also  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  four-year  course  in  the  high  school.  This 
four-year  course  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  one  half  of 
the  eight-year  curriculum  of  the  lower  school  was  primary 
and  one  half  was  advanced.  The  division  of  the  eight- 
year  common  school  into  two  periods  of  four  years  was 
carried  over  into  the  new  central  school. 

During  the  same  years  that  Cincinnati  was  organizing 
its  central  schools  (1847-48)  the  Akron  charter  was  past 
by  the  Ohio  legislature.  This  Akron  charter  provided 
for  a  board  of  education,  a  primary  school,  and  a  central 
school,  following  exactly  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  grades. 
The  pattern  was  evidently  well  recognized.  The  Akron 
law  was  afterwards  (1849)  made  general  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  spread  to  all  of  the  towns  of  Ohio  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  outlined  above  as  established  in  1847-48  in  Cincinnati. 

It  may  be  well  to  bring  up  at  this  time  the  second  Hne 
of  evidence  which  shows  that  during  this  period  Cincinnati 
was  constantly  called  on  to  give  recognition  to  its  strong 
German  element. 

The  report  of  1839  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

“This  Board  have  already  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  population, 
to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  should 
understand  both  the  English  and  German  languages,  thereby 
more  fully  extending  to  our  German  fellow-citizens  the 
advantages  of  an  English  education.  They  are  ready  to 
commence  such  a  school  so  soon  as  a  suitable  teacher  and 
room  can  be  procured.” 

That  the  matter  here  referred  to  was  even  at  that  time 
one  of  grave  concern  is  shown  by  a  note  added  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  report  contain¬ 
ing  the  above-quoted  paragraph. 

“  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  lo-ii. 
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“Since  the  foregoing  report  was  put  to  press,  I  have 
heard  some  remarks,  mistaken  as  they  were,  which  have 
led  me  to  fear  that,  from  the  paragraph  on  pages  lo  and  ii, 
referring  to  ‘the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  German  population,’  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
German  children  were  not  received  into  the  Common  Schools 
of  our  city.  For  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  such  er¬ 
roneous  impression,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  no  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  exists.  The  children  of  our  German  fellow- 
citizens  have  the  same  right  to  attend  these  schools  that 
belongs  to  those  of  our  native  citizens.  This  right  and 
privilege  they  should  not  part  with,  for  if  claimed  and 
enjoyed,  it  furnishes  them  with  the  best  and  most  perfect 
facility  for  acquiring  the  English  language,  the  acquisition 
of  which  constitutes  a  ready  means  of  placing  them  upon  an 
equality,  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  with  the 
most  favored  children  of  our  country.  Many  of  the  German 
children  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  these  schools,  and 
making  rapid  progress  in  their  studies.  The  difference  in 
language  is  the  only  prominent  cause  of  division.  Were  I 
therefore  a  German,  and  had  I  adopted  this  as  my  country, 
I  would  oppose  all  measures  in  our  common  school  system, 
having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
school  for  the  instruction  of  German  children;  unless  it 
were  merely  an  introductory  school,  such  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Trustees  in  the  paragraph  already  referred 
to;  for  such  a  distinction  in  education  would  necessarily 
keep  up  a  foreign  nationality  of  character  for  at  least  half 
a  century,  without  producing  any  beneficial  results.  Such 
measures,  therefore,  would  be  impolitic,  and  should  be  op¬ 
posed,  not  only  by  the  German,  but  also  by  the  American 
population.’’^® 

In  1840  the  matter  was  still  under  consideration. 

“Upon  our  successors  also  will  fall  the  establishment 
of  night  schools;  and  of  a  school  or  schools  for  the  German 
children.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  person,  capable 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1839,  p.  31. 
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of  teaching  German  and  English,  and  have,  therefore,  not 
founded  the  school  contemplated  by  the  law  of  last  winter; 
meantime,  we  would  say  to  our  German  fellow-citizens 
that  those  of  their  children,  now  in  our  schools,  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  will  soon  possess  a  good  English 
education,  such  as  will  secure  their  success,  if  used  aright.” 

In  1841  the  German  schools  are  reported  as  established. 

“In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
past  March  19,  1841,  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  have,  during 
the  last  year,  established  two  German  English  Schools,  with 
five  teachers.  In  devising  a  system  of  instruction  and  a 
suitable  mode  of  conducting  these  schools,  the  Trustees 
have  encountered  some  difficulties.  The  undertaking  being 
entirely  new,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  embarrassments 
would  present  themselves  in  adopting  a  system  on  which 
these  schools  should  be  established  and  permanently  con¬ 
ducted.  The  plans  adopted  and  hitherto  pursued  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Trustees  rather  as  experiments  than  as  a 
system  to  be  permanently  adhered  to.  In  these  we  find 
nothing  to  condemn  and  much  to  approve;  and  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Trustees  are  pursuing  the  right  course 
in  order  to  discover  the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  designs  of  the  Legislature.”** 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pursue 
the  matter  thru  subsequent  reports.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  history  of  schools  in  Cincinnati  even  in  recent  years 
knows  that  the  influence  of  the  German  Volksschule  is 
not  yet  dead  in  that  city,  or  at  least  it  was  not  dead  twelve 
months  ago. 

Enough  of  the  history  of  Ohio  has  been  reviewed  to 
make  it  clear  that  during  the  two  decades  from  1830  to 
1850  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  educational  system 
took  place.  The  facts  also  give  proof  that  the  urgent  pleas 
of  Stowe,  the  writings  of  Cousin,  the  German  example. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1840,  p.  4. 

**  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  1841,  p.  42-43. 
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and  the  influx  of  German  settlers  operated  powerfully 
to  influence  this  reorganization. 

The  native  American  district  school  which  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  state  in  1831  was  a  school  with  a  very 
simple  course  of  study,  a  very  short  school  year,  and  a 
group  of  cheap  teachers.  In  his  third  report  published  as 
late  as  1839  State  Superintendent  Lewis  summarizes  his 
statistics  as  follows: 

“This  shows  an  average  of  four  months’  school  in  each 
district,  and  of  thirty-five  scholars  in  each  school. 

“The  average  wages  of  the  teachers  per  month  is  $13.43. 
But  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  females,  who 
do  not  receive  an  average  of  over  $10.00  per  month  (tho 
some  females  receive  much  more).  This  would  leave  to 
the  male  teachers  an  average  of,  say,  $16  per  month. 

For  this  meager  school  without  definite  organization 
there  was  substituted  in  the  cities  with  astonishing  rapidity 
a  wholly  different  type  of  school.  No  more  impressive 
evidence  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  complete  contrast 
between  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  new  school  and  in  the 
district  school. 

Across  the  path  of  this  native  district  school  came  a 
reform.  The  large  body  of  legislation  which  was  enacted 
between  1830  and  1840  must  be  accounted  for  by  some 
vigorous  influence.  That  influence  was  described  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  loudly  in  Stowe’s  writings  and  in  the  demands 
of  the  Germans  who  came  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new 
country. 

The  facts  which  Ohio  contributes  to  educational  history 
are  somewhat  more  easily  compiled  and  presented  than  the 
facts  which  Professor  Jones  describes  in  his  article  on 
Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  preserved  for  a  long  time 
the  traditions  of  the  English  system.  Furthermore,  when 
the  reforms  of  1840  came  in  Massachusetts  they  were 
obscured  in  some  measure  by  departures  from  the  simpler 

Samuel  Lewis,  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Schools  Made  to  the  Thirty-Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  1839,  p.  38. 
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district  system  which  had  been  worked  out  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  fundamental  fact  remains  even  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  that  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  were  directed 
toward  grading  and  centralized  supervision.  The  fact 
is  that  the  common  school  which  Horace  Mann  found  in 
Massachusetts  trained  children  from  four  to  twenty-one 
in  a  meager  course  of  the  three  R’s.  The  common  school 
that  the  reforms  started  by  Horace  Mann  gave  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  a  graded  school  where  pupils  stayed  for  the 
most  part  only  until  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
fact  is  that  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  alike  a  radical 
reform  was  wrought  in  a  short  span  of  years  and  the  com¬ 
mon  school  that  emerged  was  not  the  native  common  school 
of  America  but  the  elementary  school  of  Europe. 

Charles  H.  Judd 


University  of  Chicago 


IV 

VITAL  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 
I 

The  little  girl  who  announced  to  her  admiring  family 
that  she  had  been  reading  “a  novel  without  plot,  purpose, 
or  incident,  called  the  Holy  Bible”  is  a  not  unfair  exponent 
of  certain  aspects  of  contemporary  education.  This  train¬ 
ing  in  critical  method,  before  the  mind  has  been  stored 
with  the  proper  content  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  training, 
is  bringing  its  own  results.  Are  there  not  wiser  ways  of 
approaching  the  great  storehouses  of  human  thought  and 
experience?  Is  there  not  today,  in  American  secondary 
schools  and  in  colleges,  too  much  English,  and  too  little 
English  Literature;  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  analytical 
processes  and  too  little  upon  imaginative  contact  with 
great  poetry  and  prose  masterpieces;  too  determined  an 
attempt  to  draw  from  young  minds,  both  in  criticism  and 
in  creation,  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  not  yet  at¬ 
tained — a  barren  task;  too  little  attempt  to  feed  young 
minds  with  “the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful?”  Our  failure 
to  induce  the  young  to  enlarge  their  lives  by  close  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  profound  interpretations  of  existence  ex- 
prest  in  our  great  literature,  and  their  consequent  neglect 
of  the  best  and  finest  in  our  tradition,  is  resulting  in  a 
certain  youthful  emptiness,  and  in  a  sense  of  values  well 
represented  in  the  aforementioned  comment  on  Holy 
Writ.  There  is  not,  in  our  modern  system  of  education, 
sufficient  culture,  sufficient  study  of  the  literature  which 
represents  the  deepest  part  of  our  race  experience,  which 
affords  elements  that  will  nourish  young  minds  and  souls, 
and  give  high  standards  of  excellence  to  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  perfection. 

Not  only  are  immature  students  in  great  numbers  led 
to  express  much  when  they  have  little  to  express,  to  criticise 
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where  they  should  reverence  but — in  many  places,  not  the 
best — they  are  led  to  accept  a  standard  narrow  and  cramping. 
The  always  recurring  demand  for  dogma  that  will  serve  as 
infallible  guide  in  the  matter  of  judgment  has  long  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  our  academic  life  in  training  which,  without 
confessing  the  fact,  goes  back  for  its  inspiration  to  eighteenth 
century  pseudo-classicism,  with  its  faith  in  an  abstract 
formula  as  absolute  standard  of  excellence  its  externality, 
its  emphasis  upon  manner  rather  than  upon  matter,  its  weary 
tendency  to  teach  form  as  form,  divided  to  a  great  extent 
from  substance — a  creed  which  produced  in  every  country 
in  Europe  a  literature  increasingly  devoid  of  content. 
Under  new  phraseology  and  disguise  of  contemporary  terms, 
this  creed  is  worked  out  today  in  an  English  system,  out¬ 
grown  in  a  few  leading  institutions,  but  dominant  in  un¬ 
numbered  others,  which  wearily  iterates  the  obvious  fact 
that  any  bit  of  writing  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end;  which  glorifies  paragraph  structure  as  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  an  article  of  faith ;  and  gives  scant  attention  to 
the  true  psychological  development  of  an  idea,  shaping 
itself,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  into  perfect  form.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  one  observes  the  irresistible  trend  of  our 
life  and  endeavor  toward  mechanism.  This  system  is 
based  largely  upon  selected  bits  of  old  critical  theory, 
eclectic,  arbitrary,  and — illustrated  as  it  often  is  by  pieces 
of  literature  chosen  from  different  periods,  and  studied 
without  reference  to  development,  setting,  or  national 
significance — ^it  lacks  vital  principle,  and  fails  in  profound 
understanding  of  the  laws  that  govern  growth. 

The  system,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  put  upon  writing, 
has  proved  itself,  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  remarkably 
sterile  in  the  production  of  authors,  but  remarkably  fertile 
in  the  production  of  critics  who  are  omniscient  all  too 
young.  To  them  certain  canons  in  regard  to  good  taste 
seem  to  embody  ultimate  wisdom;  they  show  great  deft¬ 
ness  in  the  management  of  the  foot-rule  put  into  their 
hands,  and  an  amazing  swiftness  of  condemnation  for 
any  literature  that  does  not  conform  to  it.  In  vain  one 
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pleads  for  a  humanistic  standard,  for  study  of  a  bit  of 
literature  as  an  expression  of  individual  insight,  an  ex¬ 
pression  also  of  the  ideas  or  ideals  of  the  age.  A  folk¬ 
tale  is  condemned  because  the  material  is  not  managed 
according  to  rules;  Keats’  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  is  pro¬ 
nounced  inartistic  because  the  bedesman  has — heaven  save 
the  mark — nothing  to  do  with  the  plot !  Sometimes 
the  formula  claps  down  upon  the  mind  like  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  with  fatal  effect,  destroying  the  power  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  significance  of  either  form  or  content 
in  a  given  bit  of  work.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence  that 
young  students  are  being  thus  made  blind  to  content,  to 
spiritual  issue,  to  beauty  not  provided  for  in  the  rules. 
Unaware  of  imaginative,  conscious  only  of  logical  values, 
they  ignore  the  “vision  and  the  faculty  divine,’’  for  linger¬ 
ing  contemplation  of  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end.  Thus  they  become  the  true  great-grandchildren  of 
Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  days  of  their 
most  drastic  finalities  of  judgment,  in  a  belief  that  “poetry 
has  this  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  religion,  that  its 
standards  were  fixt  long  ago  by  certain  inspired  writers, 
whose  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  call  in  question.’’ 

The  most  amusing  aspect  of  the  working  of  this  modern 
dogma  is  the  way  in  which  youthful  critics,  finding  their 
own  efforts  criticized,  hasten  to  turn  the  tables,  measuring 
out  to  the  mighty  dead  the  judgment  meted  them.  Using 
their  foot-rule  to  determine  the  limitless  horizon  line  of  the 
mind  of  genius,  they  find  their  vision  limited  by  the  foot- 
rule,  and  lose  the  horizon  line  altogether.  It  is  with  min¬ 
gled  wrath  and  amusement  that  one  observes  the  fashion 
in  which  the  very  young  patronize  the  immortals;  Shakes- 
speare  did  well,  they  admit,  considering  his  lack  of  such  train¬ 
ing  as  they  themselves  have  had,  yet  what  might  he  not 
have  done  if  he  had  but  known  the  rules!  Their  com¬ 
miseration  of  Keats  for  his  failure  as  a  poet  does  more 
credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  heads.  Alas  that  the 
highly  cultivated  sense  of  proportion  should  miss  its  true 
application  here ! 
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The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  working  of  this  teaching, 
is  its  check  on  individual  endeavor.  Many  a  youth  of 
twenty,  able  to  apply  a  formula  of  criticism— and  it  is  no 
difficult  task  for  any  one  with  a  fairly  logical  mind — rests 
there  as  in  some  achievement.  This  effortless  superiority 
is  full  of  danger,  for  to  be  complacent  too  young  spells 
failure;  an  undergraduate’s  acceptance  of  the  dogma  of 
his  own  infallibility  as  critic  means,  perhaps,  remaining 
an  undergraduate  for  life.  Satisfaction  with  meager  achieve¬ 
ment;  lack  of  curiosity;  fear  to  search  further  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  a  subject  lest  there  be  difficulty  in  getting  the 
new  material  into  shape,  mark  many  of  our  students  of  today 
who  have  been  taught  all  too  well ;  and  the  time  that  should 
bring  the  keenest  hunger  and  thirst,  tireless  endeavor, 
determination  to  find  out  the  best  that  the  recorded  past 
has  to  offer,  means  contented  resting  in  an  effete  and  base^ 
less  conviction  of  attainment.  Polish  should  not  be  too 
high  before  the  building  has  proceeded  even  a  little  way; 
and  too  elaborate  a  finish  upon  a  young  mind  means 
only  too  often  a  finish  indeed.  We  must  win  free  from  the 
sterile  superiority  of  our  academic  young;  must  hold  before 
them  a  harder,  finer,  higher  standard  of  attainment;  must 
rouse  in  them  a  sense  of  divine  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  in  face  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task. 

II 

If  we  return  thus  to  teaching  literary  dogma,  of  what 
avail  was  that  great  revolution  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  discovery  that  the  wise 
way  to  study  literature  is  to  study  its  natural  growth? 
When  the  German  philosopher-scholars — in  this  great 
period  of  human  development,  the  Kantian  period,  full 
of  profound  ideas  in  every  department  of  thought — over¬ 
threw  the  domination  of  abstract  law  in  literary  study,  and 
emerged  triumphantly  from  pseudo-classicism,  pioneers 
in  a  movement  toward  a  new  and  more  profound  method 
of  approaching  literature,  one  would  have  supposed  the 
battle  gained  for  all  time.  The  theory  of  the  leader  of  the 
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movement,  Johann  Gottlieb  Herder,  was  a  profoundly 
vital  theory,  a  part  of  the  stirring  of  new  life  shared  by 
science,  and  the  humanities  alike,  in  the  vast  intellectual 
awakening  of  this  great  period  to  the  ways  of  life  and  of 
thought  upon  the  earth.  To  Herder,  the  literature  of  a 
people  is  the  very  flower  of  national  consciousness,  im¬ 
possible  to  interpret  except  in  the  light  of  an  understanding 
of  the  land  wherein  it  grew ;  of  the  race  whose  self-expression 
it  represents.  Study  of  the  people,  their  history,  their 
development,  was  a  most  important  part  of  this  new  and 
wiser  approach  to  literature ;  primitive  literature,  old 
songs  and  old  folk  tales  were  investigated,  as  part  of  the 
great  whole,  no  less  important  than  the  product  of  the  great 
periods.  To  these  scholars  and  interpreters  the  attempt 
of  past  generations  of  pseudo-classicists  to  run  all  literature 
into  a  uniform  mould  w'as  an  absurdity,  for  the  indigenous 
element  in  it,  the  individuality,  showing  in  least  things 
as  in  great,  gave  it  a  special  worth.  The  inner  life  reveals 
itself  in  many  ways;  let  us  find  them  out,  they  seem  to 
say;  the  paths  of  beauty  are  unnumbered.  What  depth 
of  philosophic  conception  was  in  the  idea !  What  zest 
was  lent  to  every  minutest  phase  of  study !  What  signifi¬ 
cance  was  acquired  by  the  least  details  because  of  their 
bearing  on  the  whole,  serving  thus  the  larger  ends  of  in¬ 
terpretation!  What  opportunity  to  get  at  the  ver>^  nature 
of  the  thing  itself!  Language  as  the  revelation  of  the 
innermost  soul  of  a  people;  poetr>%  the  soul  itself  made 
audible  in  song — there  is  little  wonder  that  intellectual 
quickening  worked  in  the  scholarship  based  upon  this 
conception.  Alert  for  every  shade  of  individuality  in 
idea,  language,  meter,  they  shared  that  study  of  nature 
in  her  reality  and  her  developing  which  has  been  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  all  true  nineteenth  century  scholarship.  Phil¬ 
osophic  depth,  ardor,  originality  attended  the  scholarly 
investigations  of  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  fertilizing  ideas  of  Herder,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
the  Schlegels  made  themselves  manifest  in  works  tracing 
the  different  stages  of  growth  in  the  literature  of  a  people. 
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in  the  great  types  common  to  the  literature  of  all  people; 
and  the  new  endeavor  lent,  to  the  study  of  development, 
the  delving  for  roots,  a  vitality  wholly  lacking  in  the  earlier 
barren,  critical  method.  Here  was  an  integrity  of  con¬ 
ception,  a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  life  inspiring  the  study 
of  a  work  as  an  expression  of  individual  life,  and,  thru 
this,  the  life  of  a  people.  Concerned  with  idea,  with  sig¬ 
nificance,  alert  for  the  study  of  detail  in  order  to  gain  further 
grasp  of  inner  meanings,  the  earlier  scholarship  had  a  balance, 
a  sense  of  relationships  not  always  attained  in  the  researches 
of  later  years;  and  at  this  period  was  made  Germany’s 
greatest  contribution  to  intellectual  progress. 

Then,  study  of  literature  came  alive;  the  new  scholarly 
endeavor  followed  a  great  humanistic  conception  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  national  mind  and  soul;  no  pains  were  too  great, 
no  trouble  too  arduous  in  learning  to  understand  and  in¬ 
terpret  race  growth  in  matters  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  German  Philologie  not  mere  language 
work,  as  it  is  often  misrepresented  to  be,  but  an  exhaustive 
system  of  study  based  upon  an  idea  of  close  interrelation 
of  language  and  literature,  history  and  criticism.  In¬ 
vestigation  in  history,  language,  literature  shared  with 
science  an  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  organic  growth,, 
with  its  constant  stimulus  to  incessant  effort  in  searching 
out  and  interpreting  phenomena  in  the  light  of  the  great 
laws  of  life.  This  new  and  profounder  method  of  pur¬ 
suing  the  humanities  was  shared  in  time  by  other  countries; 
it  may  be  that  the  French,  with  their  swiftness  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  relationships,  in  getting  the  bearing  of  facts,  have,, 
in  the  long  run,  developed  it  more  intelligently  than  have 
the  scholars  of  the  land  that  produced  it.  If  it  is  to  the 
German  Herder  that  we  owe  our  idea  of  the  study  of  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  basic  process  in  literar>’  investigation,, 
it  is  to  the  French  Sainte  Beuve  that  we  owe  a  fuller  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  idea  as  a  basis  for  critical  method  in  the 
estimate  of  individuals.  To  follow,  in  the  case  of  am 
author,  growth,  formative  influences;  to  study  heredity 
and  environment;  to  get  the  author  in  his  setting,  tracing 
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cause  and  effect,  searching  out  the  very  roots  of  personality ; 
to  remember  that  poet  and  philosopher  are  akin  to  tree 
and  flower,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth;  to  account, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  for  his  defects  as  for  his  excellences — 
here  was  a  new  method  of  literature-study,  full  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  penetration,  full  of  imaginative  insight,  as  the 
critic  tried  to  put  himself  in  the  author’s  place  and  under¬ 
stand,  not  in  the  place  of  the  judge  pronouncing  sentence. 
This  endeavor  to  search  out  the  influences  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  people,  of  a  poet ;  to  study  deeply  and  minutely 
individual  characteristics;  to  detect  and  set  forth  fine 
and  delicate  shades  of  difference,  of  distinction,  instead, 
as  the  pseudo-classicists  had  done,  of  wiping  out  distinc¬ 
tions,  represents  a  method  full  of  boundless  promise,  of 
endless  stimulus,  of  increasing  vitality. 

Ill 

Have  we  in  our  country,  inheritors  of  great  ideas  in  regard 
to  literature  study,  taken  full  advantage  of  their  wisdom? 
If  our  study  of  English  tends  often  rather  to  drain  than  to 
feed  the  mind;  if  the  difficulty  of  training  large  masses  to 
write,  the  need  of  finding  some  recipe  for  immediate  use, 
has  led  to  teaching  a  formula  little  less  arbitrary  than  that 
of  the  pseudo-classicists,  what  has  come  to  pass  in  teaching 
English  literature,  in  that  department  where  these  great 
ideas  should  most  clearly  manifest  themselves?  Have 
we,  so  profoundly  influenced  by  German  scholarship, 
developed  adequately  from  those  great  beginnings?  Have 
we  made  good?  We  are  forced  to  confess  that  our  teaching 
of  English  literature  in  school  and  in  college  lacks,  in  many 
places,  large  basic  ideas,  and  is  unaware  of  great  aim; 
that  it  is  not  taught  widely  enough,  with  suggestion  of 
larger  relations;  deeply  enough,  with  the  sense  of  literature 
as  the  expression  of  the  soul  of  the  race  and  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  that  it  is  not  done  philosophically,  with  real  sense  of 
continuity,  with  sufficient  study  of  background — history 
serving  as  interpreter;  that  it  does  not  irritate  enough, 
stimulating  to  utmost  effort  in  acquiring  knowledge,  to 
utmost  effort  in  thought. 
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In  how  many  places  has  it  been  definitely  and  purposely 
connected  with  the  study  of  English  history,  with  the 
endeavor  to  understand  race-development,  to  interpret 
the  people  whose  finest  expression  you  are  studying  in  the 
literature?  Is  there  intelligent  effort  to  bring  out  the 
significance  of  the  great  periods,  suggesting  something 
of  growth,  of  sequence,  continuity,  the  evolution  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  people  as  shown  in  the  literature?  What 
endeavor  is  made  to  study  the  national  genius,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  radical  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  acting?  Not 
long  ago  a  college  student  told  me  that  the  courses  in  German 
literature  gave  a  far  better  idea  of  German  life  and  thought 
than  was  given  of  the  KngUsh  in  the  Knghsh  Literature 
courses,  and  asked  why,  in  high  school  and  in  college,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interpret  English  civilization.  Lack 
of  depth  of  treatment,  of  ideas  of  continuity  and  of  larger 
relationships  are  betrayed  by  much  of  work  done  often, 
a  tendency  is  shown  toward  presenting  a  jumble  of  un¬ 
connected  pieces  of  literature,  without  suggestion  of  in¬ 
terrelation;  or,  if  the  history  of  literature  is  given,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  all  the  facts,  vdth  the  result 
that  the  work  is  perfunctory  and  meaningless. 

If  one  may  venture — ^take  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Have  we  not  here  an  eclectic  collection  of  works 
not  presented  as  related  to  one  another  or  to  anything; 
brought  before  the  student  with  no  connection  with  history 
or  with  the  development  of  the  literature?  Why  this 
dislocation,  picking  a  work  out  of  its  setting,  teaching 
literature  in  a  vacuum,  as  a  something  without  soil  to  grow 
in  and  without  roots?  What  understanding  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  historical  plays  without  English  history?  What 
understanding  of  Shakespeare  without  knowing  the  England 
of  Elizabeth?  What  understanding  of  Lincoln’s  addresses 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  Magna  Charta?  Gulliver, 
taught  as  dissociated  from  its  age,  is  a  pointless  and  mean¬ 
ingless  set  of  tales  just  missing  the  charm  of  a  fairy  story. 
In  this  hit-or-miss  selection  of  books  necessary  for  college 
preparation,  a  book  seems  a  wholly  isolated  phenomenon. 
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a  projectile,  suddenly  hurled  at  the  student  like  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue;  there  is  small  suggestion  of  an  idea  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  English  race,  and  the 
soul  of  the  English  race. 

In  preparatory  schools,  in  colleges,  our  teaching  of 
English  Literature  is  not  sufficiently  philosophical,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  present  in  its  wholeness  this  revelation  of  the 
soul  of  the  English  people,  in  attempting  to  bring  to  the 
young,  works  that  mean  the  profoundest  expression  of 
English  genius,  in  attempting  to  bring  out  deeper  relation¬ 
ships.  We  need  the  philosophic  temper,  the  philosophic 
trend  of  thought,  the  need  to  find  idea  back  of  fact,  that 
necessity  to  interpret,  without  which  our  minds  and  the 
systems  that  they  work  out  shall  become  as  driven  sand. 

I  know  of  one  wayfarer  in  the  intellectual  world  who 
studied  diligently  at  a  German  university,  searching  the 
right  way  to  delve  into  the  riches  of  English  Literature, 
and  departed  unsatisfied;  studied  diligently  at  an  English 
university,  and  departed  not  wholly  enlightened — the 
treasure  was  so  much  part  and  parcel  of  their  being  that  they 
had  not  yet  formulated  wise  methods  of  teaching  it — and 
who  finally  found  more  guidance  in  the  study  of  literature 
in  a  philosophy  course  in  Kant  under  Dr.  Royce  than  in 
all  other  courses  of  all  other  kinds  previously  taken.  This 
was  because — oh,  the  wonder  of  it  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century! — human  intelligence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
facts,  human  intelligence  of  a  rare  order;  insight  into  the 
central  problem  of  philosophy  of  that  great  age  became 
the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  life  and  literature  of  the 
time,  as  wider  relations  were  suggested,  and  facts  were 
used  for  their  interpretative  value,  not  for  the  sake  of 
heaping  fact  on  fact. 

IV 

This  lack  of  centralization  in  the  planning,  shown  in 
college  entrance  requirements  and  in  many  a  college  course 
in  literature,  is  reinforced  by  certain  classroom  tendencies. 
It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  some  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  teaching  literature  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
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years  have  rather  dimmed  its  glory,  as  ultra-modem  methods 
have  dimmed  the  glory  of  other  subjects  among  the  human¬ 
ities,  and  have  robbed  it  of  its  best  effect.  Our  work  in 
literature,  in  all  aspects  of  the  work,  high  school,  college, 
university,  forgetting  its  sisterhood  to  philosophy,  has 
drawn  too  near  to  empirical  science,  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  with  enumeration  of  fact  for  fact’s  sake, 
and  not  for  its  significance  as  a  help  in  interpreting  the 
inner  life.  The  dominant  trend  of  thought  today  has 
made  too  great  encroachments,  and  many  and  many  a 
teacher  of  this  great  subject  has  tried  to  shrink  it  to  the 
prevailing  style  in  intellectual  wear,  weakly  imitating 
teachers  of  science,  unaware  of  a  different  vision  and  a 
profounder  aim.  More  and  more  perfunctory  becomes  the 
way  of  demanding  dates  and  allusion,  with  no  sense  of  further 
and  diviner*  responsibility,  whereas  the  man  to  whom 
a  date  is  a  mere  date  and  nothing  more  is  not  fit  to  teach 
literature;  nor  is  the  man  who  lacks  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  facts.  The  tendency  of  work  done  in  high 
places  inevitably  filters  down  to  the  lower;  in  the  best 
university  circles  he  who  is  most  valued  is  not  the  thought¬ 
ful  scholar  of  old  days,  aware  of  deep  meanings,  of  fine 
expressiveness  of  words  that  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  gifted  with  sympathy,  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  type  is  in  disrepute.  We  honor  most,  nowadays, 
him  who  is  most  awake  to  externals,  who  abandons  search  for 
idea  in  passion  for  hounding  down  some  remotest  fact  about 
the  mechanism  of  ancient  life,  let  us  say;  or  follows  most 
swiftly  the  development  of  one  individual  vowel,  with 
little  sense  that  the  existence  of  the  vowel  is  due  originally 
to  an  effort  to  convey  meaning.  He  who  could  most 
profoundly  interpret  profoundest  thought  and  perfect 
integrity  of  form, — what  chance  has  he  today  in  the  world  of 
scholars?  That  doctoral  thesis  on  the  case  of  hiccoughs 
in  one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  gives  pause  for  thought. 
To  Arnold’s  dictum  that,  at  the  present  day,  religion  has 
been  materilized  in  fact,  we  could  add  that  study  of  literature 
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has  been  too  much  materialized  in  fact,  and  its  greater 
significance  lost. 

In  all  this  we,  in  America,  have  been  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  later  German  scholarship,  and,  like 
many  of  the  German  scholars,  have  forgotten  that,  after 
all,  the  great  worth  of  literature  is  its  great  meaning.  When 
Germany  turned  from  philosophy  to  science,  all  the  world 
turned  with  her,  and  we  in  America  in  a  special  sense  have 
suffered  from  the  change,  our  heads  being  perhaps,  among 
all  her  intellectual  camp-followers,  the  easiest  to  turn. 
With  all  our  national  audacities  of  speech  and  of  manner, 
we  are  intellectually  somewhat  timid  and  imitative,  and 
our  scholarship,  while  it  has  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
German,  has  been  too  much  cowed  by  it.  For  us  it  has 
been  most  unfortunate  that  our  youth  went  flocking  to 
German  universities  at  a  time  when  the  real  power  of  the 
great  humanistic  movement  had  spent  itself,  and  scholar¬ 
ship  was  growing  meticulous,  losing  its  central  group. 
In  our  study  of  literature  we  have  known  too  little  of  an 
earlier  and  greater  Germany,  that  vanished  Germany 
of  constructive  idealistic  thought,  and  have  succumbed  too 
completely'  to  a  later  and  pedantic  Germany,  dwelling 
in  a  world  of  disintegrated  particulars.  Their  Philologie  rep¬ 
resents  a  system  wise  and  fine  in  its  inception,  but  full  of 
danger  in  the  hands  of  those  lacking  in  imaginative  sense 
of  large  values.  As  it  has  become  more  thoroly  a  system, 
it  has  perhaps  become  more  and  more  a  machine;  certainly, 
in  some  work  which  I  have  observed  in  a  German  university, 
and  in  its  imitation  here,  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  minute,  the  unimportant;  too  little  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  details ;  too  little  of  broader  and  profounder  thought. 
“Literature!”  sneered  a  professor  of  this  subject,  fresh 
from  a  German  university,  to  whom  I  once  contest  that 
my  student  quest  was  work  that  would  fit  me  to  be  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  English  literature,  “Literature!  there’s  nothing 
in  literature!  I  deal  with  words,  words  and  their  changes, 
vowels  and  consonants.” 

We  should  profit  greatly  by  study  of  that  scholarship 
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in  its  fine  beginnings ;  its  idealism ;  its  philosophic  depth ;  its 
catholic  purpose.  The  German  method  in  its  drastic  thoro- 
ness  requires  a  naturally  philosophic  mind  for  wise  handling, 
and  philosophic  minds  have  been  fewer  of  late  in  Germany 
than  of  old — while  here?  Our  reverence  for  their  method 
in  its  analytical  decadence  rouses  wonder  as  to  whether 
we  have  ever  really  grasped  the  profundity  and  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  that  method  at  its  best,  in  the  days  when  Germany 
made  her  great  contribution.  Not  being,  as  a  nation, 
of  a  philosophic  temper,  we  have  lent  ourselves,  perhaps, 
more  readily  to  that  system  in  its  disintegration,  unaware, 
possibly,  of  its  pristine  integrity.  For  years  Germany 
has,  in  our  educational  world,  set  the  pace,  and  our  intel¬ 
lectual  future  almost  depends  upon  our  power  to  retrace 
our  steps  a  bit,  in  order  to  discover  where  she  took  the  wrong 
turn  and  lost  the  high  road  in  greatest  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment. 

In  this  special  branch  of  work,  has  not  the  mistake  come 
from  over-emphasis  on  the  analytical  in  education,  and 
from  growing  externality  of  method  that  has  sapped  the 
vitality  of  scholarship,  following  detail  rather  for  its  own 
sake  than  for  fine  understanding  of  the  whole,  all  con¬ 
stituting  pursuit  of  the  letter  as  a  letter,  not  as  a  symbol 
of  the  spirit  that  quickeneth?  This  but  represents  part 
of  the  modern  externalization  of  all  life — our  appetite  for 
husks  has  been  so  large  of  late!  Our  German  leaders, 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  initial  pro¬ 
found  imaginative  impetus  in  their  idea  of  literature  study, 
have  grown  more  practical,  more  efiicient,  as  sense  of 
inner  values  changed  into  worship  of  mechanism.  Much 
of  their  literary  scholarship  of  the  present  day  lacks  spiritual 
insight,  vital  conception,  integrity  of  view.  Should  it 
not  be  made  clearer  that  this  work  differs  essentially,  in 
aim  and  in  method,  from  that  work  where,  step  by  step, 
observation  leads  farther  and  farther  into  the  secret  of  the 
world  of  matter,  and  stops  there?  The  trouble  with 
much  of  the  science  teaching  is  that  the  student  can  not 
gather  from  his  observation  and  his  experiments  enough 
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of  data  for  real  conclusions,  and  so,  sometimes,  grdws 
intellectually  timid,  afraid  to  think,  unaware  that  thought 
is  possible  or  desirable.  Now,  life  demands  that  we  draw 
conclusions;  no  race  can  live  by  analysis,  as  no  race  can  live 
by  mere  observation,  or  in  the  conviction  that  you  may 
not  think  farther  than  you  can  see.  The  secret  of  power 
in  the  matter  of  thinking  lies  in  finding  the  right  proportion 
between  the  particular  and  the  general,  in  ability  to  detect 
not  only  the  fact  but  the  significance  of  the  fact.  Of  late 
decades,  the  human  mind  forlorn  has  been  astray  among 
particulars,  astray  and  lost.  Years  of  over- analysis,  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  pursuit  of  minute,  external  facts,  have  meant, 
for  more  countries  than  Germany,  intellectual  decadence, 
loss  of  grasp — 

“By  this  we  know 

That  our  earth  falls  asunder,  being  old.” 

V 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  less  strategic  methods  of  human¬ 
istic  study  followed  in  England  have  resulted  in  finer  and 
more  independent  types  of  scholarship  than  have  the  more 
consciously  formulated  methods  of  the  Germans.  That 
more  haphazard  English  culture;  that  national  life,  so 
careless  regarding  theory,  so  consistent,  able,  original, 
steady  in  habit — what  gloriously  free  and  independent 
ways  of  thinking  and  of  feeling  have  come  out  of  it!  With 
less  of  machinery,  less  of  theory  in  their  way,  they  have  got 
closer  to  the  substance,  some  depth  of  insight,  richness 
of  temperament,  humor,  enabling  them  to  get  the  whole 
gist  of  a  thing,  to  the  very  marrow  of  its  bones.  One  of 
the  best  lecturers  on  literature  that  I  have  ever  known, 
professor  in  an  English  university,  was  also  the  most 
unmethodical,  pedagogically  all  astray;  the  youngest  sprig 
of  an  efficiency  expert  would,  today,  pronounce  him  in¬ 
competent.  Hesitating,  embarrassed,  he  would,  perhaps 
in  response  to  a  question,  pour  forth  of  his  wisdom  for  an 
entire  period  on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak.  There  was  more  to  keep  in  mind,  less  to  keep  on 
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paper  than  I  have  found  in  listening  to  other  lecturers, 
but  the  soul  of  things  was  there,  a  large  understanding  of 
the  larger  uses  of  literature,  as  he  showed  relationships, 
flashed  out  hidden  meanings,  interpreted — ^incomparably 
more  effective  as  a  way  of  sharing  knowledge  than  the  auto¬ 
matic  fact  after  fact  in  monotony  of  perfect  but  meaning¬ 
less  order  wherewith  I  can  recall  being  shelled  in  the  German 
tongue. 

The  English  has  been,  from  the  first,  primarily  a  human¬ 
istic  culture,  with  more  of  abiding  reverence  for  the  past 
than  has  been  manifest  in  any  other  country.  English¬ 
men  have,  from  generation  to  generation,  been  trained  in 
the  classics,  in  that  nicety  of  attention  to  word  and  phrase 
which  means  ability  to  grasp  fine  shades  of  human  thought, 
and  theirs  has  been,  thru  study  of  the  classics,  a  lion’s  share 
of  the  profound  culture  which  has  kept  civilization  alive. 
Even  if  they  have  not,  in  their  schools  and  universities, 
marked  out  as  elaborate  a  system  of  study  of  their  own 
English  literature  as  the  Germans  have  worked  out  for  it, 
they  come  prepared  for  its  reading  by  long  tradition,  by 
their  classic  training,  by  a  certain  ripeness  of  temperament 
and  swiftness  of  instinct,  and  their  great  literature  constantly 
shapes  their  lives.  Are  not  the  English  humanness  and 
humaneness  a  result  largely  of  continued  humanistic  culture? 

If  upon  us,  as  has  been  suggested,  devolves  much  of  the 
great  task  of  upholding  the  best  of  the  world’s  great  edu¬ 
cational  ideals,  at  this  moment  when  nations  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement  of  nations  seem  threatened;  if  we 
are  to  be  as  important  a  factor  in  the  educational  world 
of  the  future  as  seems  evident,  we  must  search  and  keep 
the  best  that  can  be  found;  something  of  the  freedom, 
profundity,  and  philosophic  depth  of  the  earlier  German 
method;  something  of  French  nicety,  sense  of  proportion, 
clarity  of  thought,  and  perception  of  values.  We  shall 
gain,  if  we  are  wise,  more  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past  from  France,  France  with  her  love  of  ideas,  her  need 
to  get  the  bearings  of  things,  to  interpret.  Something, 
too,  we  need,  of  that  English  humanness  of  scholarship,. 
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that  silent  power  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things;  that 
balance  sanity,  which  prevents  betrayal  into  wild  theory; 
that  power  of  guiding  endeavor  in  the  light  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  as  invaluable  in  scholarship  as  in  life.  We  shall 
be  wise  if  we  pay  more  attention  to  English  method  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  at  this  moment  when  the  question 
of  the  way  in  which  we  teach  English  literature,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  soul  of  the  English  race,  becomes  of  paramount 
importance.  Upon  us  devolves  a  large  share  of  the  task 
of  making  known,  of  carrying  on  the  fine  tradition  of  English 
civilization  in  its  finest  expression;  ours  is  a  world- wide 
opportunity.  How  shall  we  meet  it? 

VI 

We  are,  in  this  country,  immensely  in  need  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  basis  for  our  work  in  English  literature,  of 
philosophic  conception  shaping  it  from  its  earliest  and 
simplest  beginnings  in  the  elementary  schools,  on  to  the 
most  scholarly  aspects  of  university  education,  with  sense 
of  continuity,  with  integrity  of  aim.  Study  of  literature 
is  worthless  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere  pursuit  of  fact  for  fact’s 
sake  alone,  or  mere  acceptance  of  critical  dogma;  it  must 
be  done  broadly,  humanistically,  with  endeavor  to  search  out 
and  understand  the  soul  of  the  individual  author,  the  soul 
of  the  race.  Study  of  causes,  of  influences  should  deepen 
understanding,  bringing  sense  of  growth,  of  process  to  re¬ 
place  old  static  conceptions,  destroying  all  tendency  to¬ 
ward  half  pseudo-classic  rootless  training,  and  toward 
dull  search  for  date  and  allusion  with  small  sense  of  the 
significance  of  either.  Every  student  in  this  country, 
in  secondary  school  or  in  college,  should  at  some  time  be 
taking  a  course  in  English  Literature,  and  with  it  a  course 
in  English  History,  touching  the  great  periods  at  the  same 
time,  with  constant  suggestion  of  the  relation  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  a  people  to  the  life  of  a  people.  For  mere  in¬ 
telligent  living  in  the  civilization  worked  out  by  a  race 
such  study  is  necessary;  in  the  matter  of  education  it  is 
invaluable,  invaluable  for  substance,  invaluable  for  method. 
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tracing  growth  and  development  in  matters  spiritual  and 
intellectual,  teaching  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit 
as  it  has  shown  in  the  race. 

Interest  should  be  focust  upon  the  great  periods,  and 
upon  the  great  men  in  the  great  periods ;  the  student  should 
gain  some  understanding  of  the  individual  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  time,  of  the  influences  that  formed  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  achievements.  Such  study  would  not  present 
a  dislocated  set  of  chance  bits  of  literature,  taught  in 
hit-or-miss  fashion,  with  little  sense  of  process,  of  growth; 
both  background  study  and  study  of  the  author’s  life 
should  make  the  student  aware  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
roots  of  the  flower  held  up  to  the  light.  Each  man,  each 
masterpiece  should  be  presented  as  a  center,  where  many 
converging  lines  meet.  In  this  early  course  the  minor 
people  should  be  left  out;  the  baser  people  should  be  left 
out,  as  should  the  baser  parts,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  work 
of  the  nobler  people.  History  of  English  Literature  which 
attempts  to  teach  all  the  facts  results  in  fatal  confusion; 
the  human  mind  is  not  a  dump!  Too  often  this  special 
course  becomes  a  mass  of  details,  a  succession  of  facts, 
an  unending  series  of  dates.  In  reality  not  many  dates  are 
needed;  much  in  the  way  of  important  happenings  may  be 
grouped  around  a  few.  Nor  should  a  great  array  of  facts 
in  the  life  of  an  author  or  in  the  historical  background 
be  emphasized ;  the  significant  aspects,  the  determining 
influences  should  be  selected  with  as  careful  a  skill  as  goes 
with  the  production  of  a  work  of  art.  In  learning  to  know 
great  authors  and  the  production  of  the  genius  the  student 
becomes  familiar,  too,  with  the  achieved  forms  of  literature, 
not  as  abstractions  but  as  vehicles  of  expression  of  in¬ 
dividual  thought  and  feeling;  and  thus,  at  the  focal  center 
of  man  and  of  masterpiece,  converge  lines  of  thought  and 
of  investigation  interpreting  also  the  great  types  of  literature, 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  chief  types  of 
prose. 

Shakespeare:  the.  greatest  genius  that  England  has 
produced,  writing  in  England’s  most  glorious  moment. 
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in  the  profoundest  form  that  art  has  devised,  tragedy — 
the  study  centering  in  one  masterpiece  of  this  master 
might  rightly  be  said  to  constitute  a  liberal  education. 
If  the  records  of  his  life  be  meagre,  the  records  of  that  great 
time  are  many  and  significant;  and  the  student  may  learn 
to  understand  something  of  its  great  events,  its  ways  of 
thinking  and  believing,  its  faiths  and  superstitions,  its 
bold  new  outlook  upon  life,  its  sense  of  the  unfathomed 
richness  of  the  past,  and  the  undiscovered  treasure  of  the 
future.  The  larger  humanistic  inquiry  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  search  for  causes  and  effects,  intensifies  the  in¬ 
terest  in  every  line  of  the  master’s  work. 

High  school  pupil  and  college  student  alike  waken  to 
the  profound  problems  involved  in  study  of  a  Shakespeare 
tragedy — interpreted,  not  didactically,  but  with  deep 
effort  to  share  the  great  human  experience,  its  whole  meaning 
followed  to  the  end.  And  the  form,  the  wonder  and  the 
miracle  of  the  form  of  great  tragedy,  the  action  mounting 
step  by  step  to  the  climax;  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
inteiplay  of  character  and  action  -the  student  learns  here 
more  than  the  characteristics  of  a  great  type  of  literature; 
learns  something  of  the  laws  of  life  itself ;  and  there  is  little 
else  in  training  that  c^n  present  a  deeper  challenge  to  in¬ 
tellect  and  to  soul  than  is  here  presented,  as  he  interprets 
the  profound  significance  of  word  and  phrase  in  the  light 
of  the  central  theme.  What  enlargement  and  deepening 
of  life  in  knowing  well  one  great  type!  What  further 
expansion,  for  the  older  student,  in  tracing  the  type  back 
to  Greek  tragedy,  with  its  simple,  firm-knit  unity,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  Antigone,  as  compared  with  the  intricate, 
firm-knit  unity  of  Macbeth;  in  tracing  the  development 
of  this  supreme  form  in  different  countries  at  different 
periods!  For  the  older  student,  too,  study  of  the  source, 
of  the  exact  use  in  plot,  in  character  development,  in  word 
and  phrase  of  old  story  or  bit  of  history  that  suggested  a 
Shakespearean  drama  will  interpret  for  him  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  dramatist,  and  make  known  his  genius  in  most 
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intimate  fashion,  revealing  in  detail  his  power  to  shape 
his  material  in  the  light  of  his  imaginative  insight. 

Wordsworth:  the  inheritance  of  character  and  ideals 
from  North  Country  stock;  the  environment,  and  the 
influence  of  its  beauty,  traced  point  by  point  in  his  work, 
and  especially  in  his  own  revelation  in  verse  of  his  growth; 
his  college  life,  with  his  sense  of  the  great  poetic  spirits 
of  the  past  in  that  Cambridge  where  his  solitary  student 
existence  went  on.  Then,  France,  and  the  great  radical 
ideas — the  sting  of  new  awakening;  the  influence  upon 
his  thought  of  the  French  patriot,  Beaupuis,  and  of  the 
philosophical  thinkers  of  the  time — you  find  yourself  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  very  heart  of  the  most  crucial  period — ^save 
our  own — of  modern  life,  knowing  it,  sharing  it,  thru  the 
struggle,  the  resolve,  of  this  young  Englishman  as  you 
could  never  know  it  thru  mere  exposition.  History  and 
treatise,  expository  volumes  read  to  help  in  understanding 
Wordsworth  at  this  supreme  moment,  serve  the  higher 
task  of  helping  interpret  a  human  soul  in  moments  of 
great  decision,  while  study  of  the  poet  serves  that  deep 
need  of  seeing  great  issues  in  a  vital  manner,  thru  the  eyes 
of  one  gifted  with  profound  insight. 

Surely  this  is  not  an  unworthy  task  even  for  the  American 
boy!  Turning  from  the  man  to  his  work,  having  learned 
something  of  his  inner  development  and  of  the  significance 
of  the  hour,  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  forms  in  which 
the  poet  wrote,  lyric  poetry,  narrative  poetry,  caring  most 
deeply,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  strain  of  the  heroic  sonnets, 
in  whose  deep  vibration  is  a  something  to  which  youth 
is  ever  attune. 

For  the  more  advanced  student,  the  lines  converging 
in  study  of  these  sonnets  lead  to  Elizabethan  England, 
to  Milton,  to  Italy  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Comparing 
and  contrasting,  studying  the  different  kinds  of  sonnets, 
investigating  sonnet  history,  he  is  all  the  time  learning 
wiser  ways  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Wordsworth, 
and  wiser  ways  of  understanding,  estimating  all  poets  who 
have  written  in  sonnet  form.  So,  the  many  questions 
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involved  in  study  of  other  lyric  forms  involve  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  lyric  work  of  times  remote  and  lands 
afar,  the  Shakespeare  lyrics,  seventeenth  century  songs, 
the  poetry  of  France,  of  Italy  thru  many  days,  of  ancient 
Greece,  with  what  sense  of  growth  and  expansion  for  the 
student,  what  gain  in  fine  understanding  of  motif  and 
form! 

You  can  not  teach  high  school  children  all  these  things, 
the  scoffer  will  say:  no!  but  you  can  make  them  learn  a 
few  great  lyrics  by  heart;  you  can  help  them  learn  that, 
in  lyric  poetry,  the  deepest  in  human  feeling,  the  highest 
in  human  aspiration  has  found  expression;  and  you  can 
make  them  aware  of  the  larger  relations  of  familiar  poems, 
wakening  that  sense  of  immense  opportunity  in  knowledge 
still  to  be  gained  which  is  the  prime  object  of  education. 

So,  thru  the  study  of  a  few  of  earth’s  greatest,  with  special 
emphasis  in  each  important  period  upon  master  and  master¬ 
piece,  the  student  learns  something  of  the  fine  insight  of 
genius  and  its  fine  forms  of  expression,  and,  following 
down  the  years,  becomes  aware  of  sequence,  of  new  ideas 
brought  to  bear  in  moments  of  expansion,  of  fresh  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  life  in  the  making,  each  period  in  the 
development  of  the  race  bringing  something  of  vital  im¬ 
port.  This  work,  where,  in  more  elementary  courses, 
simpler  treatment  is  given  to  each  of  a  succession  of  great 
authors,  should  be  followed  in  later  years  by  more  intensive 
study,  the  work  of  the  entire  year  being  centered  in  one 
genius,  and  comprising  every  kind  of  inquiry  that  can  lead 
to  more  perfect  understanding  of  him  and  of  his  work. 

This  humanistic  study  may  seem  to  certain  people  lack¬ 
ing  in  benefits  conferred  by  a  more  or  less  dogmatic  English 
system,  yet  this  sympathetic  endeavor  to  enter  into  and 
understand  an  author  does  not  mean  that  we  lack  standards 
whereby  to  treat  him.  In  eschewing  dogma  we  do  not 
therefore  forsake  our  task  of  weighing,  estimating;  worthy 
work  in  literature  must  relate  itself  to  great  esthetic  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  to  sound  historic  knowledge,  and  this  is 
especially  necessary  now  when  much  of  the  most  recent 
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literary  production  and  critical  theory  brings  chaos  back. 
Arnold  has  once  for  all  set  forth  the  fact  that,  by  constant 
contact  with  the  greatest  in  literature,  standards  are  im¬ 
perceptibly  formed,  not  mere  external  standards,  but  larger 
and  more  catholic,  wherein  fine  form  is  conceived  as  the 
fortunately  noble  expression  of  noble  thought  and  feeling. 
The  wise  student  of  today  rejects  the  idea  of  abstract 
law,  fixt  by  consent  of  critics  in  any  time  whatsoever, 
but,  knowing  great  pieces  of  literature  created  in  great 
epochs,  becomes  aware  of  standards  depending  upon 
achieved  beauty.  A  work  of  genius  is  conceived  as  body 
and  spirit,  form  and  idea  being  passionately  one.  The 
concrete  is  the  basis  for  judgment,  so  far  as  there  is  judg¬ 
ment.  We  no  longer  go  to  one  period  or  to  one  country 
alone  for  enlightenment:  Shakespeare  stands  by  Sophocles; 
we  try  to  determine  what  elements  in  common  their  work 
has,  and  so  arrive  at  a  larger  understanding,  a  fairer  es¬ 
timate.  Great  drama  is  compared  with  great  drama;  great 
epic  with  epic;  great  lyric  with  great  lyric;  your  most  en¬ 
lightened  critical  self,  at  work  with  the  masterpieces  that 
serve  as  touchstones,  forms  the  best  measure,  sensitive, 
flexible,  aware  of  excellence  that  is  new,  while  clinging  to 
excellence  that  is  old.  That  fine  standard  of  preparedness 
to  judge  that  comes  from  constant  contact  with  the  best 
needs  since  Arnold  spoke,  no  plea  and  no  apology  from 
lesser  critics.  Even  the  very  young  student  may  be  taught 
something  of  this  method  of  approach,  learning  that  the 
matter  of  criticism  is  no  easy  appHcation  of  a  formula, 
but  a  process  that  involves  the  ripening  of  his  nature; 
in  all  his  youthful  endeavors  he  should  be  aware  of  his 
more  mature  self  waiting  for  him  further  along  the  road. 

VII 

In  our  present  self-evident  great  need  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  the  humanities,  how  shall  we  find  people  who  can 
wisely  guide  the  young  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  the  most 
important  of  the  humanities,  literature?  How  can  teachers 
of  literature  be  trained  out  of  ignorance,  above  prejudice. 
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into  large  and  impersonal  views?  Whatever  the  grade  of 
the  work  may  be,  they  need  culture,  background,  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  history,  knowledge  of  literature  at  its  best 
in  the  flowering  times  of  literary  art,  ancient  and  modern. 
This,  of  all  tasks,  should  not  be  carried  on  in  perfunctory 
fashion,  but  should  be  done  with  a  sense  of  life  at  the  quick. 

Study  of  literature  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  its  power 
of  stimulating  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  student,  leading  him 
to  more  vital  standards,  and  bringing  him  that  ability  to 
understand  human  experience,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
purposes  of  existence.  The  instructor,  in  trying  to  bring 
its  awakening  power  to  bear  upon  the  student,  must  re¬ 
member  that  literature  is  an  art,  that  the  study  of  literature 
should  be  also  an  art;  that  there  should  be  in  the  teaching 
a  shaping,  a  choosing,  a  power  to  interpret,  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  essentials  that  goes  with  all  creative  work.  It 
demands  insight,  intuition,  and  the  divining  power  of 
imagination,  that  it  may  move  toward  meaning  ends. 
Above  all  it  should  be  undertaken  by  those  who  realize 
that  any  great  work  of  art  is  an  expresssion  of  Idea,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  world-soul  appearing  in  created  form. 

In  different  ways,  the  importance  of  ideas,  and  the  great 
service  of  the  study  of  literature  as  an  enlightening  power 
has  been  too  much  forgotten  in  all  stages  of  the  work,  from 
the  most  advanced  to  the  most  elementary.  The  training 
of  the  young  in  recent  years  has  reflected  all  too  clearly 
the  growing  sense  of  an  outer  world  to  pull  apart,  the 
lessening  sense  of  an  inner  world  to  build.  It  is  not  time 
for  students  and  teachers  of  this  great  subject  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  an  affair  of  mere  knowledge,  and,  ceasing  to 
imitate  the  inconclusiveness  of  science,  rise  to  a  sense  of 
opportunity  in  interpreting  the  great  message,  the  great 
meanings?  Let  those  who,  born  with  a  passion  for  litera¬ 
ture,  eager  to  interpret,  have  stopt  disheartened  because 
they  could  not  fall  into  the  prevailing  pace,  take  courage. 
For  those  who  can  not  give  the  thought  and  the  energy 
of  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  a  single  vowel,  to  whom  idea, 
significance  seem  all-important,  there  is  still  work  to  do. 
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Let  them  cling  to  their  conviction,  tho  many  others  have 
forgotten,  in  the  pursuit  of  will-o’-the-wisp  pedantries, 
that  the  business  of  the  student,  the  critic,  is  primarily 
to  penetrate  to  inner  meanings.  Let  the  teacher  of  litera¬ 
ture  remember  that  his  chief  task  is  to  teach  the  young 
that  life  is  full  of  great  significances  which  mere  observation 
will  not  unveil,  and  find  out  how  to  make  the  study  of  this, 
our  most  precious  heritage,  quick,  vital,  delivering  it  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  young  with  spiritual  potency.  In 
the  light  of  such  fine,  inner  purpose,  let  him  strive  to  waken 
in  the  young  a  sense  of  difficult  things  to  be  done,  making 
them  ashamed  of  complacency,  stupidity,  externality, 
stimulating  them,  irritating  them  into  finer  efforts,  stirring 
them  to  some  sense  of  the  great  end  to  be  reached,  the 
hard  toil  necessary  to  reach  it.  It  may  be  that  thus  the 
young,  in  the  presence  of  profound  experience,  exprest 
in  terms  of  beauty,  may  be  won  to  some  sense  of  high 
perfection,  and  may  be  less  inclined  to  tell  wherein  the 
masterpiece  is  lacking,  than  to  sit  in  awed  silence,  trying 
to  understand. 


Wellesley,  Mass. 


Margaret  Sherwood 
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FRANCE  AS  WELL  AS  FRENCH 

The  day  of  the  French  teacher  is  the  glorious  now.  Only 
a  few  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  educational  world  are 
hanging  on  to  the  humanities.  German  has  vanished  into 
a  hazy  limbo.  Spanish  is  the  so-called  practical,  business 
language,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  high  school  and  college 
students  are  crowding  into  the  French  classes  all  over  the 
United  States  just  as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  in  New 
England.  The  middle  west  and  even  the  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  are  getting  a  French  touch,  while  in  the  colleges 
those  two  distinct  types  of  literary  students,  the  men  who 
elect  French  and  the  men  who  elect  German,  are,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  being  merged  into  one. 

Now  comes  the  call  for  French  teachers  and  some  little 
country  towns  in  the  west  find  it  hard  to  get  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  even  tho  they  offer  salaries  as  high  as  $1500  to  un¬ 
trained  beginners,  as  was  done  in  Montana  last  spring. 
The  teacher  who  can  teach  France  as  well  as  French  is 
the  candidate  that  all  desire.  The  double  development 
is  needful  at  any  time,  and  now  that  France  is  our  closest 
ally  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Just  how  imperative 
it  is  the  French  realize  as  much  as  we,  for  they  hold  with 
Thackeray  that  it  is  rarer  to  be  understood  than  to  be 
loved  and  for  years  they  have  had  the  proverb,  "tout  com- 
prendre  c'est  tout  pardonner”  They  know  that  with  time 
we  can  manage  subjunctives  and  even  master  idioms, 
but  they  often  doubt  our  ever  fathoming  just  what  ideas 
like  "noblesse  oblige”  and  "jeune  fille”  mean  to  a  French¬ 
man.  It  is  not  at  all  surprizing  that  both  M.  Ferdinand 
Buisson  and  M.  Gustave  Lanson,  in  their  talks  to  the 
French  teachers  of  the  United  States  at  the  Alliance  Fran- 
gaise  congress  held  in  Chicago  last  year  in  May,  should 
have  emphasized  again  and  again  the  teaching  of  France, 
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of  French  history  and  French  life,  of  French  traditions 
and  French  ideals. 

This  matter  came  home  to  me  with  a  new  force  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  for  the  first  time  I  had  charge  of  a  training  class 
of  French  teachers.  I  knew  I  must  make  them  love  and 
understand  France  and  to  bring  this  about  I  took  the 
library  and  scrap-book  method,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
The  first  book  for  outside  reading  was  Trilby,  a  book  that 
had  given  me  my  first  love  of  France  and  made  me  spend 
an  opportunely  acquired  inheritance  in  a  two  years’  so¬ 
journ  in  France.  I  even  give  it  every  year  to  my  first 
year  students  for  outside  reading  that  they  may  not  only 
enjoy  the  story  but  may  also  have  that  first  joy  of  the 
French  student,  the  meeting  with  scraps  of  idiomatic 
French,  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation.  Of  course 
no  one  takes  Trilby  for  a  typical  picture  of  life  in  Paris 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Latin  Quarter  or  was  in  Montmartre 
when  the  war  began,  but  it  is  full  of  the  good  things  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Paris,  especially  in  art  and  music,  and 
it  differentiates  admirably  artist  types  from  the  three 
leading  nations  of  Europe.  Trilby  is  an  excellent  appetizer 
for  the  feast  of  good  things  that  is  France.  I  followed  it 
up  with  Berkley  Smith’s  Parisians  out  of  Doors  and  The 
Real  Latin  Quarter  and  then  I  got  down  to  the  more  serious 
side  of  French  life  and  gave  my  class  Theodore  Child’s 
Praise  of  Paris  for  Parisian  institutions  and  Rollin  Lynde 
Hartt’s  Understanding  the  French  for  an  American  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  French  character.  Next  I  took  up  Henry 
James’  Little  Tour  in  France,  Edith  Wharton’s  Motor 
Flight  in  France  and  Prothero’s  Pleasant  Land  of  France 
to  bring  out  how  rich  in  varied  interest  is  every  corner  of 
France.  I  had  to  use  Miss  Betham-Edwards’  French 
Home  Life  as  the  best  book  I  could  procure  on  the  subject 
of  French  housekeeping.  It  abounds  in  facts  but  is  written 
in  a  most  uninspired  and  undistinguished  manner.  To 
show  the  class  an  old-fashioned  type  of  French  teacher 
and  also  to  show  how  entertaining  the  life  of  a  teacher 
may  be,  I  had  the  class  read  Ian  Hay’s  Lighter  Side  of  School 
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Life  and  to  give  the  French  point  of  view  of  America, 
I  used  Bourget’s  Outre  Mer.  Mary  Robinson’s  Fields  of 
France  was  for  us  an  admirable  study  of  the  French  peasant 
and  nearly  every  one  of  Arnold  Bennett’s  novels  contains 
revealing  pages  about  the  France  that  he  loves  and  under¬ 
stands  so  well.  My  list  is  far  from  exhaustive.  It  shows 
only  what  may  be  done  to  give  a  part  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  France  to  high  school  teachers  of  French 
who  have  neither  the  salar>'  nor  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Most  of  the 
books  are  to  be  found  in  even  a  small  college  library.  Any 
French  teacher  could  make  noteworthy  and  valuable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  this  list  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will 
make  out  a  bibliography  of  books  on  the  subject  and  that 
libraries  will  purchase  these  books  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly.  The  bibliography  to  be  most  helpful  should 
be  more  than  a  list.  It  should  contain  a  word  or  two 
of  revealing  criticism  as  to  the  value  of  each  book.  When 
the  two  million  American  soldiers  come  back  from  France 
they  will  welcome  a  list  as  well  as  French  teachers.  Of 
course,  a  teacher  must  supplement  all  this  outside  reading 
with  constant  explanations  and  lectures  drawn  from  his  own 
experiences,  and  while  young  teachers  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  visit  France  and  form  opinions  for  themselves, 
this  outside  reading  will  prove  of  great  value  to  them. 

But  they  will  enter  most  eagerly  into  the  heart  of  France 
by  the  scrap-book  route.  It  began  in  my  class  by  a  pupil’s 
asking,  “Who  is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  anyway?’’  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  exhorting  various  members  of  the  class  to 
let  their  voices  out,  to  play  to  the  gallery,  to  be  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  I  little  realized  that  to  many  of  the  rising 
generation  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  not  even  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  and  when  Collier’s  published  an  editorial  called 
Quand-mime  telling  what  the  actress  had  meant  and  still 
meant  to  people  of  middle  age,  I  had  the  class  read  it  and 
then  suggested  that  they  all  start  French  scrap  books. 
All  the  year  I  should  be  referring  them  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  to  pictures  and  music,  to  anything  of 
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present  or  lasting  value  that  touched  on  France  and  a  scrap 
book  would  be  the  best  permanent  abiding  place  for  such 
odd  bits  of  information.  That  editorial  on  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
cut  out  from  Collier’s  was  the  cornerstone  of  many  scrap 
books.  With  it  were  inserted  post  cards  from  France 
and  when  the  Poulbot  cartoons  from  the  Paris  newspapers 
were  first  reproduced  in  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
Titerary  Digest  and,  later,  on  French  post  cards,  they  made 
admirable  scrap-book  material  showing  how  the  war  was 
influencing  the  playtime  of  French  children  and  how  dra¬ 
matic  are  French  boys  and  girls  in  their  games.  These 
Poulbot  pictures  were  also  valuable  material  for  French 
living  pictures  in  our  French  club,  but  that  is  another  story. 
French  post  cards  proved  to  be  the  most  desirable,  as  well 
as  the  cheapest  prizes  at  the  French  club,  for  they  im¬ 
mediately  found  a  fitting  place  in  the  scrap-book  museum. 
About  the  time  that  we  all  began  to  borrow  the  word 
camouflage  Roland  Pertwee's  story  with  that  title  came 
out  in  the  Century  Magazine.  It  contained  such  an  ad¬ 
mirable  definition  of  the  word  that  many  of  the  class  copied 
it  into  their  book  of  French  impressions.  They  did  the 
same  with  Herbert  Gibbons  Adams’s  description  of  the 
cheermaster  method  of  teaching  French  to  American  sol¬ 
diers,  published  in  another  issue  of  the  same  magazine. 
Then  there  were  French  songs  that  found  a  permanent 
lodging  in  these  books  of  French  treasure  trove:  Aupris 
de  ma  Blonde,  On  les  aura,  la  Marche  Lorraine,  Celimine, 
Paris  est  au  Roi,  and  many  others  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  childish  collections  of  French  songs  that  have  been 
published  so  far  for  French  classes  in  America.  Some  of 
the  students  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  friends  in  New 
York  send  them  programs  of  the  The&tre  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier  or  of  Yvette  Guilbert’s  concerts  and  that  gave  the 
teacher  a  starting  point  for  talks  on  the  ideas  of  Jacques 
Copeau  and  on  the  admirable  song  interpretation  of  Yvette 
Guilbert,  two  of  the  finest  examples  of  French  artistry  that 
have  been  shown  to  American  audiences. 

The  class  with  its  French  scrap  books  has  past  out  of  my 
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keeping,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  scrap 
books  will  be  life-long  companions.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  opened  to  receive  the  copy  of  the  German  poster  in 
French,  published  in  the  October  Everybody’s,  that  an¬ 
nounced  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell  to  the  people  of 
Brussels.  I  hope  all  my  students  saw  the  Munsey  editorial 
on  Theodore  Botrel  and  his  song  about  the  Poilu  and  his 
“Rosalie.”  It’s  good  scrap-book  material. 

It  takes  a  Frenchman  to  find  the  most  clarifying  illustra¬ 
tion  for  an  idea  and.  here  is  one  used  by  Gustave  Lanson 
to  show  in  what  spirit  we  must  pass  on  the  torch  of  France: 
Louis  XIV  one  day  asked  Bossuet,  who  was  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  him,  just  what  he  should  do  to  be  a  Christian  king. 
What  new  habits,  what  new  austerities  should  he  bring 
into  his  life?  And  Bossuet  said  to  him,  “It  is  not  by  hear¬ 
ing  more  masses  or  by  fasting  more  often.  To  be  a  Christian, 
for  a  king,  is  to  do  what  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day,  receiving  your  ministers,  giving  orders,  working  at 
your  kingly  trade.  But  it  is  doing  all  that  in  a  new  spirit, 
in  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  your  people,  in  sub¬ 
duing  pride  and  egotism,  in  thinking  always  of  what  Christ’s 
morality  requires  of  you.” 

Every  true  lover  of  France  is  a  royal  kind  of  Christian 
like  Louis  XI He  goes  about  his  work  with  a  new  light 
in  his  heart.  The  French  teacher,  possest  with  the  spirit 
and  the  love  of  France,  while  still  teaching  grammar  and 
conversation,  will  constantly  talk  of  France  to  his  pupils 
on  every  possible  occasion,  will  point  out  to  them  the  beauty 
of  France  that  radiates  even  into  the  midst  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  some  of  the  pupils  receiv¬ 
ing  this  new  spirit  either  subconsciously  or  directly  will 
gain  thereby  a  precious  intellectual  possession,  a  lasting 
enthusiasm  for  France,  what  the  French  call  a  “culte,” 
i  worship.  If  a  scrap  book  leads  to  these  things  it  is  worth 
while. 

Frank  R.  Arnold 

State  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 


VI 

THE  TEACHING  OF  POLITICS 

We  are  hearing  much  these  days  about  reconstruction. 
We  should,  for  there  is  much  to  be  reconstructed;  and  not 
the  least  of  our  reconstruction  problems  have  to  do  with 
the  political  education  of  American  citizens.  We  refer 
not  merely  to  formal  education  in  our  public  and  semi¬ 
public  institutions.  We  refer  as  well  to  individual  self- 
directed  education — the  effort  of  the  individual  to  make 
of  himsetra  better  politically  informed  person. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  adverse  criticism  of  our 
school  work  is  that  it  fails  to  develop  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  American  ideals  and  principles,  and  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  their  preservation.  And  is  it  not  quite  safe 
to  add  that  but  few  Americans,  young  or  old,  know  what 
Americanism  is?  Most  Americans  find  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  state  what  the  foundations  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  democracy  are.  An  intelligent  explanation 
of  what  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is,  is  for  most  of  us  an 
impossible  task.  Millions  of  our  citizens  can  not  even 
tell  what  our  democratic  institutions  are,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  spirit.  And  Congressional  history  since  August, 
1914  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  are  no  better  informed  on  these  things  that  most 
of  those  outside  Congress.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  but 
the  writer  thinks  he  has  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the 
situation.  Americans,  both  young  and  old,  need  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  America’s  sake  to  study  the  principles 
and  the  spirit  upon  which  American  democracy  rests. 
There  are  unsound  political  and  social  principles  and  judg¬ 
ments  wafting  themselves  across  the  whole  world,  and  un¬ 
sound  politicaL-and  social  principles  and  judgments  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  decidedly  expensive — too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  future  safety  of  property  and  life  and  democracy. 
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Democracy  can  exist  only  where  there  is  a  politically 
intelligent  citizenship.  It  can  exist  in  no  other  place  and 
under  no  other  condition.  Mexico,  Russia,  and  Germany 
are  dramatically  demonstrating  this  fact.  It  might  be 
thought  that  Germany  is  a  politically  intelligent  nation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  perhaps  abundance  of 
information  in  Germany,  but  intelligence  is  lacking.  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  possess  considerable  knowledge  but  they,  too, 
lack  intelligence.  It  is  political  intelligence  that  really 
counts,  not  political  information. 

That  democracy  can  exist  only  where  there  is  political 
intelligence  is  true  because  of  the  nature  of  democracy 
itself.  In  Germany  up  to  1918  the  individual  was  not 
a  constituent  of  the  government.  There  he  formed  no 
necessary  element  or  part  of  the  government.  It  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  nor  was  it  desirable,  that  the  individual 
German  be  politically  educated.  For  the  German  state 
leads  a  life  of  its  own  beyond  and  above  the  individual  Ger¬ 
man,  and  it  was  not  answerable  to  the  conscience  and  the 
will  of  the  German  people.  The  necessities  of  the  German 
Government  were  above  the  conscience,  the  religion,  and 
the  honor  of  the  German  subject. 

But  in  a  democracy  the  government  is  not  one  thing 
and  those  who  compose  it  another  thing.  In  it,  we  are 
told,  not  only  do  individuals  constitute  the  state  but  the 
whole  of  the  state,  and  the  Government  itself  exists  only 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  those  who  com¬ 
pose  it.  When  a  democracy  goes  wrong  the  people  them^ 
selves  have  been  derelict  in  duty.  If  the  people  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  are  miserably  off,  if  there  is  not  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity,  if  they  are  not  safe  in  their  property  and  in  their 
persons  they  themselves  are  to  blame.  In  a  democracy 
the  responsibility  for  the  course  of  public  affairs  rests 
squarely  upon  the  citizens  who  constitute  it. 

The  very  nature  of  democracy  and  the  dangers  of  popular 
government  demand  a  nation-wide  study  of  politics. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  democracy 
is  not  by  its  nature  self-sustaining  and  everlasting.  It 
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has  no  inherent  superiority  over  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Democracy  is  not  Divinity.  It  is  a  human  in^ 
sti^ution.  Its  salvation  is  intelligent  opinion  possessed  by 
its  citizens  on  questions  and  issues  that  continually  arise  in 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  moral  conviction  of  such  a  depth 
as  will  lead  its  citizens  to  defend  the  principles  of  democracy 
at  all  hazards.  American  democracy  will  be  safe ,  only 
when  and  as  long  as  the  citizens  who  compose  it  think 
vigorously,  think  honestly,  think  intelligently,  and  act  as 
vigorously,  as  honestly,  as  intelligently,  and  as  fearlessly 
as  they  think  in  respect  to  the  problems  of  our  national 
life. 

Since  a  battle  of  ideals  is  always  going  on  in  a  democracy, 
the  individual  who,  even  in  peace  times,  advocated  no 
measures,  defends  no  policies,  makes  no  intelligent  crit¬ 
icism,  suggests  no  improvements,  is  a  slacker,  is  faithless 
to  our  democracy.  At  no  time  is  it  proper  or  right  for  the 
individual  to  be  a  neutral  in  a  democracy.  Individual 
neutrality  (not  suspension  of  judgment,  understand) 
in  a  democracy  is  always  disloyalty. 

)  Another  very  threatening  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Common  laboring  man  is  rapidly  awakening  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  power  that  lies  in  him  to  have  his_own  way  m 
our  democracy  Like  it  or  not,  he  is  going  to  control  both 
government  and  industry.  And  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  there  is  no  autocracy  in  the  world  so  fierce 
and  so  ungovernable  as  the  autocracy  of  the  unlettered 
masses.  Witness  the  performance  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia!  The  average  man  in  our  democracy,  must  -be 
fitted  to  understand  and  comprehend  sound  principles 
of  government,  or  American  democracy  will  cease-. 

But  how  can  the  citizens  of  America  come  to  possess  the 
required  attitude  toward  public  affairs  and  come  to  possess 
intelligent  opinions  on  the  questions  that  continually 
arise  in  the  life  of  our  nation?  How  canjnoral  convictions 
in  the  individual  be  generated,  convictions  of  such  a  depth 
as  will  tend  to  lead  him  to  defend  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy  at  all  hazards?  Here  are  two  suggestions: 
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“The  Prussian  schoolmaster  has  won  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,”  said  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Bismark  spoke  of 
“the  mighty  influence  which  the -schools  exercise  in  the 
education  of  the  nation, “  and  said:  “Therefore  he  who 
directs  the  schools  directs  the  country’s  future.”  William 
II  maintained  the  same  attitude  toward  education.  The 
ideas  taught  by  schools  and  universities  became  the  main¬ 
spring  of  German  character.  The  end  of  German  education 
was  an  efficient  state,  that  state  being  achieved  by  con¬ 
structing  a  particular  type  of  character.  Hence  education 
in  Germany  was  a  purposeful  integral  factor  in  the  national 
life,  and  the  10,000,000  elementary  schoolchildren  in  Ger¬ 
many  constituted  the  most  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  Government  in  producing  a  nation  of  military 
conquerors.  The  result  of  education  in  Germany  was 
that  Germany  achieved  her  object — a  subservient  and 
militaristic  people.  These  things  are  not  said  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  in  America  Germany’s  aims  in  educa¬ 
tion.  God  forfend!  But  Germany  demonstrated  beyond 
question  what  a  nation  can  do  through  its  educational 
system.  Germany  was  the  most,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  worst  educated  nation  in  the  world.  If  Germany 
was  able  to  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  accept 
crooked  and  wicked  thinking  upon  religion,  morals,  public 
affairs,  and  international  relations,  America,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  is  able  to  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  think 
straight  and  right  upon  the  same  things.  What  German 
education  did  for  German  autocracy,  American  education 
can  do  for  American  democracy — in  the  accomplishment 
of  directly  opposite  aims.  The  Germans  were  loyal  to 
Germany  because  they  knew  Germany,  German  com¬ 
merce,  German  ambitions,  German  ideals. 

Do  you  think  it  good  that  American  citizens  come  to 
think  carefully  and  reason  soundly  about  American  democ¬ 
racy,  American  ideals,  American  foreign  relations,  America’s 
place  among  the  Powers  of  the  world  ?  Do  you  think 
it  good  that  they  comprehend  sound  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment?  That  they  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
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the  Government  and  to  law-making?  That  they  discuss 
the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  poverty?  That  they 
try  to  discover  the  real  causes  of  strikes  and  workable 
solutions  for  labor  troubles?  Do  you  think  it  good  that 
American  citizens  come  to  think  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally?  What  is  your  answer  to  these  questions? 

The  writer  proposes  that  the  study  of  public  affairs  be¬ 
come  a  basic  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  of  our  public^ 
schools.  That  such  a  course  of  study,  a  course  in  con¬ 
crete  citizenship,  producing  politically  educated  citizens, 
become  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  be  required 
every  year  of  every  boy  and  girl  from  the  time  of  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  end  of  the  educational  career.  “The  place 
to  put  practical  political  ideals  in  a  democracy  is  in  the 
plastic  and  impressionable  minds  of  boys  and  girls  who  to¬ 
morrow  are  to  have  the  voting  power  and  the  control 
absolute  of  the  country’s  future.” 

There  are  about  25,000,000  attending  school  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the  source  from  which  a 
thinking  intelligent  citizenship  must  be  developed.  If 
these  25,000,000  come  to  be  better  thinkers  in  our  democracy, 
they  will  cause  75,000,000  more  to  think  better.  This 
is  the  source  from  which  America’s  future  statesmen, 
merchants,  lawyers,  teachers,  preachers,  leaders  in  industry, 
lawmakers,  and  the  like  must  come.  This  is  the  supply 
that  must  be  tapped  if  real  democracy  is  to  remain  a  per¬ 
sistent  force  in  world  affairs. 

We  should  study  and  teach  the  history,  the  policies, 
and  the  platforms  of  our  various  political  parties.  But 
what  is  still  more  vital,  we  should  study  and  discuss  the 
beliefs  of  our  pohtical  leaders  afid  thinkers.  Study  and 
discuss  what  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  and  Taft  believe  and 
why.  Study  what  Bryan  and  Gompers  and  Senator 
La  Folette  believe  and  why.  Study  and  discuss  what  the 
Socialists  and  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  believe  and 
why.  Study  and  discuss  what  our  leading  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors  believe  and  why.  Study  and  discuss 
what  the  Bolsheviki  believe  and  why.  Study,  compare, 
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discuss.  Don’t  be  afraid.  Honest  and  intelligent  think¬ 
ing  on  the  questions  of  a  democracy  has  never  harmed  a 
democracy.  No  harm  can  come  from  such  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion;  great  good  will  come.  Those  who  have  tried 
know. 

“But  young  Americans  can  not  understand  politics, 
public  affairs,’’  says  the  objector.  Strange,  indeed!  Yet 
our  critic  insists  that  pupils  understand  the  government 
of  the  Achaean  League,  the  contentions  of  the  political 
factions  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  beliefs  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  England  in  the  time  of  George  I,  the  beliefs 
of  the  political  factions  in  France  during  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  problems  of  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  matters  of  party  history  in  ages  gone  by.  Strange, 
indeed !  Students  can  understand  ancient  politics  but 
they  can  not  understand  modern  politics!  Strange  psy¬ 
chology!  Pupils  can  understand  the  political  beliefs  of 
those  whom  they  can  not  see  and  know,  but  they  can  not 
understand  the  political  beliefs  of  those  whom  they  can  see 
and  know.  Strange!  Strange,  indeed! 

Only  those  who  have  not  taught  public  affairs  believe 
young  American  citizens  are  unable  to  understand  and 
discuss  such  things.  A  post-graduate  of  one  of  our  New 
England  colleges  sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  writer’s  class¬ 
room  one  day  listening  to  some  of  the  first  year  high  school 
pupils  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Government  pamphlet 
entitled  How  the  War  Came  to  America,  a  pamphlet 
that  contains,  besides  other  things,  three  of  President 
Wilson’s  addresses  on  the  war.  He  listened  in  amazement. 
At  the  end  he  said,  “I  would  refuse  to  believe  that  pupils 
so  young  could  understand  so  well  such  a  document  had 
I  not  heard  them  with  my  own  ears.’’  And  on  another 
occasion  he  said,  “I,  myself,  could  not  discuss  current 
questions  so  well  as  those  senior  divisions  discuss  such 
questions.  It  is  indeed  remarkable.’’ 

Reading  and  discussing  in  our  public  schools  matters 
of  vital  concern,  as  they  arise  and  are  under  discussion  in 
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our  state  legislatures  and  our  Congress,  in  our  magazines 
and  our  newspapers,  is  a  national  obligation.  It  is  our 
business  to  discuss  both  sides  of  such  questions  as :  Govern¬ 
ment  control  and  ownership  of  railroads  and  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  National  prohibition,  equal  suffrage,  the  initia¬ 
tive,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  labor  problems.  Socialism, 
tax  reforms,  arbitration,  budgetmaking,  commission  govern¬ 
ment,  the  relations  of  capital  and  the  corporations  to  the 
individual  and  the  Government,  universal  military  training, 
and  the  like. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  we  need  a jiation-wide  study 
and  discussion^'~^-^ubKc  affairs  by  adults.  Here  we  may 
be  permitted  to  interpolate  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can 
reach  those  who  have  left  school.  The  United  States 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  a  new  type  of  fund  or  foundation. 
In  every  village,  town,  and  city  in  America  there  should 
be  established  a  “Magazine  Fund  for  the  Study  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Public  Affairs.” 

The  interest  money  from  such  funds  should  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  periodicals,  the  subscriptions  to  which 
are  to  be  given  to  those  who  will  promise  in  writing  to  join 
some  group  in  the  serious  study  and  discussion  of  public 
questions,  and  in  the  securing  of  competent  leaders  for 
such  groups.  The  interest  money  on  one  hundred  dollars 
properly  invested  would  more  than  pay  for  one  year’s 
subscription  to  any  of  our  leading  magazines  which  re¬ 
cord  and  interpret  current  affairs,  periodicals  such  as 

“The, _ Outlook,”  the  “Independent,”  “Public  Opinion,” 

the  “World’s  Work,”  the  “American  Review  of  Re¬ 
views.”  For  the  sake  of  American  democracy  such 
magazines  should  have  millions  of  subscribers  each.  A 
thousand  dollars  thus  invested  would  pay  for  more  than 
ten  such  subscriptions.  (Ten  people  would  make  an 
excellent  group  for  such  study  and  discussion  as  the  writer 
has  suggested.)  For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  us  say  that 
there  are  50,000  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  the  United 
States.  A  Magazine  Fund  of  only  $1000  in  each  one  of 
these  would  make  it  possible  for  not  less  than  500,000 
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Aiperican  citizens  to  be  studying  and  discussing  the  vital 
questions  of  city,  state,  and  nation,  not  to  mention  the 
score  or  more  of  millions  who  could  be  carrying  on  similar 
work  in  our  schools.  The  larger  the  Magazine  Fund, 
the  greater  the  number  of  study  groups  there  could  be. 
Is  it  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  ten  person^  could  be  found 
in  your  neighborhood  or  town  or  ward  who  would  be 
glad  to  join  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  public  questions 
were  the  magazines  given  to  them  and  a  "competent  leader 
provided  to  conduct  the  group?  Can’t  you  name  ten 
within  your  own  acquaintance?  There  are  plenty  of 
places  in  which  such  groups  could  meet — in  schoolhouses, 
church  parlors,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  public  libraries,  or  in  private 
houses.  Contemplate  the  significance  of  this  suggestion 
to  our  democracy  if  it  were  put  into  effect  for  a  few  con¬ 
secutive  years.  How  much  harder  it  would  be  for  cor¬ 
ruptionists,  demagogues,  and  partisan  leaders  to  have 
their  way!  Who  will  be  the  first  man  or  woman  or  ar- 
ganization  to  establish  such  a  fund  in  the  United  States? 

There  are,  among  others,  three  basic  reason^for  studying 
and  discussing  public  affairs.  It  would  break  up  the 
conventional,  the  routine  view  of  history  and  government. 
One^bf  the  greatest  obstacles  to  social  and  political  progress, 
as  any  observer  of  legislation  well  knows,  is  this  very 
view  of  government.  It  is  the  routine  view  of  history  and 
government  that  makes  these  vital  studies  impersonal, 
lifeless,  and  wholly  detached  from  ourselves.  Now,  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  is  not  lifeless  and  im¬ 
personal  it  is  history  and  government.  Anyone  with  even 
limited  experience  in  teaching  public  affairs,  politics, 
current  history — call  it  what  you  will — is  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  teaching  of  current  happenings  makes  all 
history  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
a  matter  of  life,  surcharged  with  dynamic  force.  It  puts 
fresh  insight  into  ancient  and  modern  achievements  and 
places  new  values  upon  human  conduct.  It  leads  to  an 
aggressively  active  attitude  toward  public  questions,  and 
makes  the  student  impatient  with  obstructionists  and 
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ultra-conservatives.  The  need  of  breaking  up  the  routine 
view  of  government  lies  in  the  fact  that  America  is,  a 
democracy,  and  democracy  can  not  afford  to  wait upon 
routine,  upon  the  conventional.  Lawmakers  may  stand 
stHlTbut  democracy  never.  And  if  lawmakers  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  forces  at  work  in  a  democracy,  democracy 
will  by  some  means  or  other  hurl  the  lawmakers  from 
their  thrones,  and  in  the  process  may  bring  disaster  upon 
itself. 

It  is  the  business  of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  produce 
men  who  have  richness  of  political  thought,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  realities,  who  have  a  conception  of  the  nation’s 
needs,  and  the  mental  capacity  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
needs  with  flexibility.  The  study  and  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  will  produce  such 
men. 

Secondly,  w^e  should  study  and  discuss  public  affairs 
in  scl^l  and  out  of  schookbecause  it  is  a  civic  duty  to^lo^sor 
The  responsibility  for  the  conditions  found  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  lies  directly  upon  the  people  themselves.  The  people 
always  have  or  get  what  they  really  want,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  If  government  is  inefficient,  that  is  the 
sort  of  government  they  are  willing  to  permit.  When¬ 
ever  the  people  of  any  community  actually  feel  the  need  of 
political  reform,  political  reform  is  shortly  forthcoming. 
If  the  Tweed  Ring  robs  New  York  of  a  hundred  million 
of  dollars  in  two  years,  it  is  the  fault  of  a  careless,  indif¬ 
ferent,  politically  sleepy  people.  When  the  people  really 
want  to  do  it  they  put  the  Boss  Tweeds  in  Sing-Sing. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  early  American  history  knows 
that  discussion  of  public  questions  was  not  only  a  potential 
but  an  actual  force  in  government,  for  it  produced  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  and  an  aggressive  loyalty 
to  the  government.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  left  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs  almost  wholly  to  lobby^ts, 
committeemen,  editors,  and  a  few  preachers.  As  a  result 
government  in  America  has  become  to  the  masses  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  a  decidedly  inpersonal  affair,  and  this  in  turn  has 
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made  of  us  a  nation  of  hfind  voters.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  educational  system  of  me  United  States  to  reestablish 
a  lively  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  in  tHe^ffaTrs  of  city  and  state.  It  is  safe  to  say  tnat 
most  of  our  citizens  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not 
supposed  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  law  and  or¬ 
dinance  making  beyond  helping  to  elect  men  to  make 
laws  and  ordinances.  In  fact  the  number  is  legion  who  do 
not  even  know  that  there  are  already  in  existence  very  effec¬ 
tive  means  by  which  they  can  make  their  will  known  to  law¬ 
makers.  In  other  words  we  have  actually  reached  a  stage 
in  American  history  when  the  individual  considers  the 
government  a  thing  apart  from  himself,  not  himself  a  part 
of  it.  That  is,  in  practise,  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  German  system  of  government  in  which  the  individual 
was  not  a  constituent  of  the  government. 

Our  civic  duty  demands  that  something  be  done.  The 
citizens  of  America  must  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  the  people,  that  it 
does  make  a  diH^nce,  and'a'tlig  difference,  who  is  placed 
in  control  of  the  government,  that  government  touches 
and  conditions  their  daily  existence,  that  the  ultimate 
power  is  themselves.  The  means,  the  only  practical 
means,  of  doing  this  is  by  having  citizens  themselves  dis¬ 
cuss  public  questions.  For  any  teacher  of  current  affairs 
knows  that  it  is  the  studying  and  discussing  of  public 
questions  that  brings  home  to  citizens  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  get  anything  that  they  really  want.  Politicians 
and  grafters  know  that  they  can  count  on  the  people  not 
being  sufficiently  informed  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  bill 
and  on  their  not  having  any  effective  interest  in  legislation. 
The  reading  and  studying  and  discussing  of  public  affairs 
thru  the  magazines  and  newspapers  effect  a  realization 
of  what  a  democratic  government  means  and  can  come 
to  mean.  The  magazine  is  the  most  effective  textbook 
in  existence  for  the  well-being  of  a  democracy,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  writer  is  constantly  urging  upon 
teachers  and  school  authorities  that  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
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duty  that  some  of  the  public’s  money  be  spent  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  magazines  for  class  work.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  democracy,  let’s  have  it,  not  a  sham  democracy. 

A  third  basic  reason  for  studying  and  discussing  politics 
universally  in  our  country  is  that  we  may  have  that  sound 
pubh^  .opinion  which  gives  the  ability  and  the  desire  to 
criticize  constructively  proposed  measures  and  the  position 
taken  "by  lawmakers  and  editors  on  such  measures..  ’ 

Public  opinion  is  what  the  people  think  about  matters 
of  public  concern.  No  democracy  is  secure  in  the  absence 
of  sound  public  opinion.  This  for  the  reason  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  aroused  public  feeling,  if  not  backed  up  by 
sound  opinion,  may  lead  to  disastrous  demands,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  lack  of  sound  public  opinion  might 
lead  the  people  of  a  democracy  to  accept  at  the  suggestion 
of  clever  demagogues  principles  which  w’ould  make  of 
a  democracy  only  a  disguised  serfdom.  The  examples 
of  Russia  since  it  past  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  of  Mexico  from  time  immemorial  in  American  annuals 
instantly  rush  to  one’s  mind. 

Public,  opinion,  when  aroused,  whether  sound  or  not, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  effective  influence  known.  Few 
dare  withstand  it.  Officials  know  that  they  can  not  afford 
tO'  ignore  the  demands  of  an  awakened  and  intelligent 
constituency.  Government  is  a  continuous  performance,, 
and  citizens  must  be  continuously  watchful  and  con¬ 
tinuously  active.  An  intelligent  public  opinion  clearly 
and  strongly  exprest  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  self- 
government.  We  seldom  stop  to  think  that  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  in  legislative  chambers, 
who  are  not  politically  alert,  are  corrupters  of  public  opinion. 
For  the  best  interest  of  the  citizen  himself  he  must  not 
only  have  opinions,  sound  opinions,  of  his  own  on  public 
questions,  but  must  also  make  them  known  and  felt.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  delayed  by  ignorance  and  indifference.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  essential  that  in  peace  times,  in  war  times,, 
between  elections,  all  the  time,  the  citizens  of  our  democracy 
be  reading,  thinking,  and  discussing  public  affairs. 
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The  schools  of  our  country  can  be  made  moulders  of  public 
opinion.  The  public  opinion  of  two  decades  hence  will  be 
just  what  those  now  living  make  it.  For  children  do  not 
make  public  opinion.  The  children  of  two  decades  hence 
will  not  make  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  but  of  four 
decades  hence.  Herein  lies  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
developing  now  the  basis  of  sound  public  opinion  for  the 
next  generation.  How  much  sounder  and  how  much  more 
alert  public  opinion  of  today  might  be  had  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  last  two  decades  been  studying 
and  discussing  public  questions  from  that  time  until  now! 
How  much  longer  are  our  school  authorities  going  to  be 
allowed  to  be  responsible  for  democracy’s  unnecessary^ 
amateurishness,  drift,  muddle,  waste,  improvidence,  un¬ 
preparedness  and  disorganization ! 

Constructive  criticism  of  public  men  and  public  measures 
demands  the  kind  of  public  opinion  herein  advocated. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  the  criticism  of  today  is  that  it 
is^  captious,  uninfoimed,  baR^"d  .on.  newspaper  headlines, 
any!  of  the  fault-finding  brand.  This  sort  of  criticism 
tends  to  be  destructive  of  true  democracy.  Democracy 
stands  in  need  of  criticism  founded  upon  knowlec^e,  founded 
upon  arf  "appreciation  of  tested  political  principles.  It 
must  have  such  criticism,  for  such  only  is  the  food  upon  which 
democracy  attains  manhood.  If  the  last  critic  should 
die  democracy  would  perish.  This  is  why  criticism  is 
both  a  right  and  a  duty. 

Our  schools  and  our  colleges  must  set  themselves  sternly 
and  resolutely  to  the  task  of  pcadiiring  a  citizenry  keenly 
in  toucji^  with  the.  iorees,  both  national  and  international, 
that  are  making  and  shaping  this  world,  a  citizenry  that 
is  capable  of  doing  its  own  thinking,  a  citizenry  that  is 
quick  to  detect  all  forms  of  false  democracy,  a  citizenry 
out  of  which  will  come,  not  a  few  leaders,  but  many  leaders, 
leaders  who  are  not  only  possest  of  integrity  and  initiative, 
but  who  instinctively  sympathize  with  social  wants,  leaders 
who  will  have  wisdom  to  anticipate  the  new  institutions 
and  the  new  legislation  that  an  ever-growing  democracy 
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must  have,  leaders  with  the  genuine  contemporary  insight 
to  prevent  mob  rule,  revolutions,  and  civil  wars. 

How  produce  such  leadership?  Produce  it  by  starting 
Young  America  and  Old^  America _Qa  their  way,  toward 
thinking  soundly  and  intelligently  on  public  affairs  tlyiiugh 
the  study  of  contemporary  problems  and  conditions.  By 
reading  and  studying  and  discussing  current  happenings. 
Both  boys  and  girls  are  eager  for  such  study.  They  hunger 
and  thirst  for  political  knowledge,  and  are  truly  thankful 
to  the  teacher  who  will  study  and  discuss  current  history 
with  them. 

We  have  studied  about  democracy  long  enough;  now 
let  us  study  democracy.  We  have  studied  about  politics  long 
enough;  now  let  us  study  politics.  We  have  gone  on  the 
assumption  long  enough  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  solved  all  of  democracy’s  problems  worth  serious 
consideration.  They  solved  the  problems  of  their  day 
very  well;  we  must  solve  the  problems  of  our  day  ourselves. 
We  must  put  Young  America  and  Old  America  right  to 
work  in  the  laboratory  of  democracy.  We  must  prepare 
all  of  our  citizens  to  be  lawmakers.  Not  to  be  sent  to 
Washington,  you  understand;  but  prepare  them  to  make 
Washington  come  to  them,  to  meet  their  real  social  and 
economic  needs  thru  adequate  legislation. 

J.  Ellis  Barker  says  in  his  book  on  The  Foundations  of 
Germany  (Dutton):  “Two  centuries  ago  the  Germans 
were  a  nation  of  boors.  They  were  poor,  ignorant,  back¬ 
ward,  and  undisciplined.  They  have  become  a  cultivated 
and  a  powerful  nation  by  the  training  which  they  received 
from  their  ruler-statesmen,  who  have  been  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  educators,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  which  the 
world  has  seen.’’ 

Can  the  edueational  system  of  America  do  as  much  for 
American  democracy  as  Germany’s  educational  system 
did  for  German  Autocracy?  Yes,  and  as  immeasurably 
more  as  autocracy  is  surpast  by  democracy  in  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  human  opportunity  and  genuine  eulture. 

J.  Madison  Gathany 

Hope  Street  High  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BOLSHEVISM^ 

In  the  following  article  Professor  Rostovtzeff,  of'^the 
University  of  Petrograd,  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Science,  describes  the  effect  of  Bolshevist  rule  on  the 
learned  professions. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Bolshevists  have  been  guiding 
the  destinies  of  Russia.  Having  lived  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  time  in  Russia,  I  followed,  closely  and  attentively, 
their  activities,  honestly  trying  to  discern  in  them  some 
elements  of  constructive  work  which  would,  at  least  partly, 
compensate  for  their  systematic  policy  of  destruction, 
both  moral  and  material.  But,  much  as  I  tried  to  dis¬ 
cern  it,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  constructive  work  in  their 
activities.  Ruins  after  ruins  appeared  before  my  eyes. 
One  after  another  disappeared  the  fruits  of  centuries  of 
civilizing  work,  and  Russia  became  more  and  more  like 
a  zone  of  war  in  which  enemies  freely  conducted  their 
destructive  operations.  Nowhere  did  I  see  any  beginning 
of  a  new  civilization  created  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bolshevists. 
All  the  new  enactments  of  the  Bolshevists  remained  on 
paper  in  the  columns  of  the  Pravda,  in  the  files  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  Government  offices  or  the  so-called  Soviets.  In 
reality,  in  actual  life,  one  could  observe  only  the  continuance 
of  the  old  system  and  that  in  its  worst  forms— broken 
down,  enfeebled  and  demoralized. 

The  old  system  of  government  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  Councils  of  Workmen’s  Soldiers,’  and  Peasants’  Dele¬ 
gates — a  bad  caricature  of  the  old  bureaucratic  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  police  establishments — composed 
of  ill-assorted  adventurers  posing  as  representatives  of 
workmen  and  poorer  peasants.  From  the  old  bureaucratic 
regime  they  inherited,  and  made  the  fullest  use  of  two  things 
‘  From  the  London  Times  of  January  9,  1919  . 
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— namely,  lavish  use  of  paper  for  endless  correspondence 
and  boundless  bribery  and  corruption. 

RUIN  OP  INDUSTRY 

On  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  rural  industry,  which 
at  one  time  fed  the  whole  of  Russia  and  a  part  of  Europe, 
the  Bolshevists  have  initiated  a  lawless  system  amounting 
to  forcible  expropriation  of  private  estates  by  individual 
robbers,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the  implements 
and  equipment  on  the  one  hand  and  by  a  minimum  of 
productive  work  on  the  other.  On  the  ruins  of  the  old 
manufacturing  works  and  factories  we  now  see  groups 
of  parasitical  loafers,  who  have  seized  the  plants  and  stocks 
and  live  on  what  remains  of  the  fruits  of  productive  labor 
of  other  days.  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  these  results  of  the 
Bolshevist  rule.  They  are  already  fairly  well  known. 
Even  the  Bolshevists  themselves  silently  admit  it.  But 
in  acknowledging  the  destructive  results  of  their  work 
they  proudly  point  out  that  in  destroying  the  economic 
system  they  are  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  new  social  order  based  on  a  higher  form  of  civilization — 
namely,  on  the  new  Socialist  “culture.”  I  may  be  permitted, 
therefore,  as, one  who  has  had  the  most  intimate  experience 
of  this  particular  side  of  the  Bolshevists’  activities,  to 
sketch  briefly  and  as  dispassionately  as  I  can  what  has  been 
done  by  them  in  the  sphere  of  “culture.”  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  their  work  of  destruction  in  this  sphere  has  been 
performed  by  the  Bolshevists  with  the  same  thoroness 
and  boldness  as  in  other  spheres.  If  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  yet  in  completely  destroying  the  last  traces  of 
cultured  life  in  Russia,  it  is  because  the  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country  persist  in  carrying  on  their  work  in  spite 
of  the  Bolshevists,  in  constant  warfare  with  them. 

FATE  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

Eet  US  begin  with  Russian  science  and  education.  At 
the  head  of  Russian  science  stands,  from  the  time  of  Peter 
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the  Great,  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  has 
created  Russian  science,  and,  together  with  the  Russian 
universities,  ensured  for  it  the  respect  of  the  entire  scientific 
world.  At  first  even  the  Bolshevists  dared  not  lay  their 
hands  on  this  nerve  center  of  Russian  culture,  but  only 
at  first.  When  I  was  leaving  Russia  the  fate  of  the  Academy 
had  already  been  decided  in  Bolshevist  circles.  The 
Academy  was  to  be  democratized,  that  is,  destroyed.  In 
the  place  of  the  old  institution  a  new  academy  was  to  be 
created,  the  difference  between  the  two  institutions  being 
this,  that  the  new  academy  would  be  created  not  by  men 
of  science,  but  by  the  general  voting  of  all  the  so-called 
“specialists,”  that  is,  by  the  delegates  of  all  those,  no  matter 
how  ignorant,  who  claim  connection  with  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  lines  of  reconstruction  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  beforehand  by  the  Bolshevists.  Thus,  jurisprudence 
and  the  whole  group  of  humanities  were  to  disappear  as 
effete  and  useless  branches  of  science.  Their  places  in  the 
new  socialistic  academy  were  to  be  taken  by  a  new  group 
of  social  sciences  as  elaborated  by  socialist  fanatics,  these 
veritable  theologians  of  the  quas i-scientific  socialistic  re¬ 
ligion. 

On  similar  lines  was  settled  also  the  future  of  the  uni¬ 
versities.  The  faculties  of  law  and  arts  were  to  be  abolished, 
according  to  the  Bolshevist  project.  The  new  university 
must  be  democratic — neither  the  students  nor  the  pro¬ 
fessors  need  have  any  academic  or  any  other  qualifications. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  “Association,”  as  the  Bolshevists 
call  their  reformed  university,  may  be  quite  illiterate. 
The  chair  is  given  only  to  those  who  are  desired  by  a  group 
of  “members”  of  the  Association  to  deliver  lectures. 
The  greatest  scholar,  if  he  can  not  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  student  followers,  can  not  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  and 
is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration  from  the  State.  Any 
ignoramus  or  charlatan  who  can  gather  round  him  a  group 
of  members  is  automatically  entitled  to  a  chair  and 
professor’s  pay. 
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RENEGADES  OF  LEARNING 

All  the  questions  relating  to  science  and  education  are 
to  be  decided  by  an  assembly  of  “members’  delegates,” 
one  delegate  being  elected  for  each  twenty  members.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  association  this  aca¬ 
demic  assembly  includes,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the 
total  number,  delegates  from  Workmen’s  and  Poorer 
Peasants’  Councils.  Such  was  at  any  rate  the  composition 
of  the  congress  summoned  by  the  Bolshevists  to  Moscow 
to  settle  the  problems  of  science  and  education.  It  must 
be  added,  however,  that  this  congress,  like  other  congresses 
convoked  by  the  Bolshevists,  was  not  intended  to  solve 
any  problems,  but  only  to  discuss  the  ready-made  schemes 
submitted  for  its  acceptance  by  the  Bolshevist  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  other  words,  to  affix  the  seal  of  their  approval  to 
an  arbitrary  Bolshevist  degree.  The  elementary  education 
is  dying  a  natural  death;  the  village  schools  are  closing 
down  because  the  Councils  of  Poor  Peasants  refuse  to 
provide  for  their  upkeep,  and  the  town  schools  because  the 
Town  Soviets  can  not  provide  for  their  upkeep,  the  whole 
of  the  revenues  being  swallowed  up  by  workmen  in  municipal 
undertakings.  Here  and  there  devoted  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  in  daily 
dread  of  capital  punishment  from  the  hands  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  who  class  them  with  counter-revolutionaries, 
continue  to  teach  the  younger  generation.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  shocking  conditions  in  which  these  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  teachers  carry  on  their  hard  work.  Those  secondary 
schools  which  are  still  open  are  daily  expecting  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Bolshevist  agents,  followed  by  suppression  and 
arrests. 

The  universities  are  in  the  same  position.  But  worse 
may  come.  The  Bolshevists  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
down  their  Lettish,  Chinese  and  Red  Army  mercenaries 
to  disperse  the  professors,  teachers  and  students.  They 
would  not  hesitate  to  butcher  those  who  resist.  All  this  is 
done  for  the  glory  of  the  new  Socialist  culture.  But  we 
do  not  see  any  beginnings  of  this  new  culture.  The  Bol- 
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shevists  have  not  created  a  single  new  type  of  school, 
or  produced  a  single  scholar  of  any  importance.  They 
stand  before  us  with  only  destruction  to  their  credit,  await¬ 
ing  the  judgment.  Will  it  come? 

ARTISTS  PERSECUTED 

Painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature  are,  of  course, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bolshevists.  All  their  decrees 
are  powerless  to  suppress  the  creative  work  of  such  men 
as  Repin,  Somoff,  Dobuzhinsky,  Golovine,  Korovin,  Glazou- 
noff,  Rachmaninoff,  Korolenko,  Andreev,  Kuprin,  Merezh- 
kovsky,  Balmont,  Bryusoff,  Bounin,  Viatcheslav  Ivanoff. 
But  the  Bolshevists  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  their  life  intolerable.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  send 
these  men  to  do  navvy’s  work;  they  billet  Red  Army 
soldiers  in  their  houses ;  they  imprison  them  for  their  writings. 
By  suppressing  all  independent  newspapers  and  reviews, 
the  Bolshevists  condemned  Russian  journalists  to  a  slow 
death  of  starvation.  By  abolishing  the  law  of  copyright 
they  condemned  Russian  authors  to  the  same  fate.  The 
Bolshevists  support  only  those  writers  who  flatter  them. 
To  the  honor  of  the  Russian  literary  world,  the  number  of 
such  base  sycophants  is  insignificant,  and  they  are  all 
third-rate  men.  In  the  art  world  the  Bolshevists  received 
some  support  only  among  the  Futurists,  but  the  Futurist 
paintings  find  no  favor  even  with  the  workmen.  The  cynical 
canvases  with  which  these  Futurists  decorated  some  of 
the  magnificent  houses  of  the  old  Petrograd  produced  such 
a  bad  impression  on  the  democratic  crowds  celebrating  the 
ist  of  May  that  they  either  laughed  or  swore  at  them. 

“The  artistic  education  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  the 
Art  Museums  and  the  People’s  Palaces’’  is,  so  far,  in  ex¬ 
istence  only  on  paper.  The  priceless  collections  of  art 
treasures  can  not  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  for  the 
Bolshevists  themselyes  are  afraid  that  the  public,  instead 
of  admiring,  will  loot  them.  There  is  no  one  to  guard  them. 
The  hooligans  of  the  Red  Army  would  be,  of  course,  the 
first  to  begin  the  looting.  This  has  been  proved  by  the 
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Red  Guards’  assault  on  the  Winter  Palace  in  October. 
Therefore,  the  art  treasures  of  our  museums  are  mostly 
stored  away  in  Moscow.  Here  they  are,  however,  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  magnificent  Riznitsa  (Robe  Room) 
of  the  Patriarch  in  the  Moscow  Kremlin  has  already  been 
looted  by  the  Bolshevists.  The  same  may  happen  to  the 
other  treasures  of  the  Kremlin.  But  this  is  not  the  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  Bolshevists’  rule.  The  Kremlin 
is  one  huge  magazine  of  explosives — bombs,  hand  grenades, 
dynamite,  etc.  At  any  moment  its  treasures  may  be 
blown  to  smithereens.  A  cigarette  end  carelessly  thrown 
down  by  a  drunken  Red  Army  soldier  or  his  prostitute  com¬ 
panion,  with  whom  the  Kremlin  is  swarming,  according  to 
Bolshevists’  admissions,  may  cause  an  explosion. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolshevists  are  busy  drafting  schemes  of 
new  museums  and  voting  new  millions  of  paper  money  for 
their  creation  and  upkeep.  By  means  of  these  paper 
projects  they  are  trying  to  conceal  their  crimes  and  their 
helplessness.  They  can  not  completely  destroy  Russian 
culture,  created  by  centuries  of  work;  but  they  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  destroy  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
new  socialistic  world  culture. 
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REVIEWS 

Man’s  supreme  inheritance.  By  F.  Matthias  Alexander.  New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1918.  354  p.  $2.00. 

The  striking  title  of  this  book  and  the  honor  of  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Professor  John  Dewey  have  brought  the 
volume  somewhat  prominently  before  the  public.  The 
publishers’  note  on  the  cover  makes  extraordinary  claims 
for  it,  as  these  quotations  show: 

“This  book  offers  a  convincing  and  original  thesis  and 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  life,  of  education,  of 
evolution.” 

“The  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  physical  and  mental 
disorders,  on  the  maintenance  of  adequate  activity  of  the 
vital  processes  which  command  health,  and  the  special 
chapter  of  Race  Culture  and  the  Training  of  Children  will 
be  found  illuminating.” 

The  promise  of  the  book  therefore  fills  the  expectant 
reader  with  anticipations  of  new  points  of  view,  discust 
by  a  profound  mind,  and  of  new  solutions  of  the  great 
problems  of  preventive  medicine,  health  and  education — 
anticipations,  however,  which  are  nowhere  realized. 

After  such  a  title,  such  a  laudatory  note  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  such  an  introduction  by  Professor  Dewey,  the 
reader  lays  down  the  book  with  dismay  and  disappointment. 

We  learn  by  great  effort  and  much  seeking  thru  the 
book  that  man’s  supreme  inheritance  is  complete  control 
of  our  own  potentialities,  and  that  we  shall  not  come  into 
this  inheritance  thru  the  familiar  processes  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  education  alone,  but  by  the  use  of  Mr.  Alexander’s 
special  technique  for  the  intelligent  control  of  the  physical 
organism.  This  special  technique  is  adumbrated  here  and 
there  thruout  the  volume,  but  nowhere  clearly  outlined 
so  that  any  but  himself  could  put  it  into  practise.  It 
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would  doubtless  be  necessary  for  the  aspiring  educator 
or  maladjusted  patient,  who  is  eager  for  his  supreme  in¬ 
heritance,  to  go  to  Mr.  Alexander’s  London  office  for  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  method.  This  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  an  unjust  inheritance  tax. 

From  the  book  you  learn  that  the  first  principle  in  all 
training  must  be  to  establish  a  normal  kinesthesia.  You 
generally  begin  by  placing  the  person  whose  maladjust¬ 
ments  are  to  be  overcome  in  a  position  of  mechanical  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is  only  definite  to  the  author,  but  which 
induces  a  perfect  system  of  natural  internal  massage  such 
as  never  before  has  been  attained  by  orthodox  methods, 
a  system  which  is  extraordinarily  beneficial  in  breaking  up 
toxic  accumulation,  thus  avoiding  evils  which  arise  by  auto¬ 
intoxication. 

“The  position  of  mechanical  advantage,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  normal  position,  is  the  position  which  gives 
the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  bring  about  quickly  with  his 
own  hands  a  coordinated  condition  in  the  subject.’’ 

“I  maintain  in  this  connection,  that  any  case  of  in¬ 
cipient  appendicitis  may  be  treated  successfully  by  these 
methods.’’ 

In  one  place  he  states  that  faith  may  break  down  old 
habits  of  thought  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  the  cells 
of  tissues  and  dissipate  cancer. 

Here  and  there  in  the  book  the  author  refers  to  methods 
of  lengthening  the  spine,  properly  moving  the  lower  jaw, 
the  right  way  to  pose  the  figure  in  standing,  and  his  particular 
system  of  respiratory  reeducation,  and  the  like.  By  the 
use  of  his  technique  the  author  claims  to  have  cured  paraly¬ 
sis,  varicosity,  tuberculosis,  asthma,  adhesions  of  the 
lungs,  hemorrhage,  congenital  and  other  malformations, 
effects  of  infantile  paralysis,  many  varieties  of  throat,  nose 
and  ear  trouble,  hay  fever,  chronic  constipation,  incipient 
appendicitis  and  colitis.’’ 

These  brief  quotations  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  give 
a  general  synopsis  of  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  book. 
On  this  thread  of  purpose  are  strung  all  sorts  of  more  or 
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less  interesting  discussions  of  related  and  unrelated  matters. 
There  are  attacks  upon  other  methods  of  therapy  than  his 
own,  such  as  physical  culture,  the  rest  cure,  hypnotism, 
suggestion,  new  thought,  faith-healing  and  the  Yogi  system 
of  breathing  exercises. 

In  speaking  of  medical  practise,  the  author  says,  “The 
doctor  does  not  trouble  as  to  the  patient’s  attitude  of  mind, 
except  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  possibly  a  case  of 
flagrant  hypochondria.  Indeed  I  am  willing  to  maintain 
and  prove  in  this  connection  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  cases  which  are  now  being  treated  in  our  public  and 
private  lunatic  asylums,  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
insanity  by  reason  of  this  disregard  of  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude.”  This  will  be  new  to  all  of  the  neurologists  and 
psychiatrists  who  make  it  their  life-work  to  study  the  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  in  their  patients. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  of  the  conscious  and  sub- 

\ 

conscious  characterized  by  the  same  lack  of  scientific 
perspective  as  is  revealed  in  the  references  made  above. 
There  may  be  some  good  points  in  the  book;  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  in  a  volume  of  well  over  three  hundred  pages, 
but  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  unreliable,  obscure  and 
untrue,  one  is  apt  to  mistrust  the  whole.  Very  likely  Mr. 
Alexander  is  sincere.  This  I  do  not  doubt,  but  so  are 
many  chiropractics,  osteopaths  and  other  practitioners 
of  special  cults  in  therapy  and  in  the  reform  of  mankind. 
Yet  these,  too,  have  their  limitations.  The  author  an¬ 
ticipates  the  regeneration  of  man  thru  a  scheme  of  physical 
therapy  which  he  does  not  clearly  describe  in  this  book, 
and  until  he  does  so  our  Supreme  Inheritance  must  remain 
without  probate  and  undistributed  in  his  hands. 

Frederick  Peterson 


New  York 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  June  number  of  the  well-known  Revue 
P^c/agogfgw^  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  Germaine  Goblot,  entitled  La  f'uerre 
et  V enseignement  des  languages  vivantes  en  Allemagne,  which 
gives,  in  a  forceful  and  convincing  way,  the  attitude  of 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  toward  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  Early  in  the  war,  the  author  states, 
Germany  was  much  concerned  with  the  place  that  should 
be  given  to  modern  languages  in  the  scheme  of  education. 
Germany  was  conscious  of  what  was  conceived  to  be  a  new 
duty,  namely,  to  make  the  education  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  a  strictly  national  one — one  capable  of  developing 
German  individuality,  and  based  entirely  on  the  German 
language  and  German  history.  It  was  considered  by  a 
few  that  a  new  program  should  not  lay  so  much  stress  as 
before  on  modem  languages.  They  would  eliminate  French 
entirely  as  being  the  language  of  a  decadent  people  whose 
literature  is  essentially  imitative  and  formal,  and  which 
can  have  no  fruitful  influence,  but  would  keep,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  important  place  for  English,  the  language  of  a 
“sister”  nation,  spoken  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  defeated  with  its  own  weapons. 

The  majority,  however,  favored  the  maintenance  of  both 
languages,  English  and  French,  as  helpful  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  character — of  the  “conscious  Ger¬ 
manism,”  which  had  become  the  watchword  of  the  new 
reform.  This  study  of  foreign  languages,  it  was  maintained, 
would  give,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  sentiment  of  national 
individuality  in  opposition  to  foreign  individualities,  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  this  way  would  be  the 
complement  of  the  fundamental  study  of  Germany’s  own 
language  and  history. 
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The  educator,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  directing  principle  in  all  German  teaching, 
namely,  that  “school  must  become  the  organ  of  the  moral 
national  culture,  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  nation.”  To  achieve  this  object,  a  change  in  the 
program  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  must  take 
place,  and  not  only  in  the  program,  but  also  in  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  teaching.  The  program  must  retain  a 
part  of  the  “old  traditional  stock  of  reading,”  for  descrip¬ 
tions  and  narratives  will  enable  the  students  “to  follow  the 
victorious  march  of  German  armies,”  but  to  this  old  stock 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  new  selection  of  historical  texts 
unveiling  “the  temperament  of  the  enemy,  their  jealousy, 
hatred,  wickedness,”  which  will  call  for  comments  on  the 
politics  of  those  peoples,  English  imperialism,  revengeful 
politics  of  France,  and  the  like  ad  infinitum. 

F'or  the  study  of  the  languages  proper  it  appears  that  some 
would  go  so  far  as  to  reject  the  direct  method  as  being 
dangerous  for  the  German  language  and  the  national 
spirit,  since  a  language  should  be  taught  only  to  give  more 
value  “to  the  sounds  specifically  German”  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  characteristics  of  German  syntax,  and  the  only 
proper  method,  accordingly,  would  be  translation. 

A  reason  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  Germany 
was  advanced  from  another  point  of  view.  Germany, 
it  was  asserted,  must  not  be  satisfied  by  becoming  merely 
conscious  of  her  national  individuality,  she  must  become 
“supernational.”  She  has  a  “world  mission”  to  fulfill. 
She  has  the  interests  of  humanity  in  her  hands.  After 
her  economic  and  military  victory,  she  must  make  the 
moral  conquest  of  the  world,  and  languages  are  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  that  new  conquest. 

Such  are  the  reasons,  and  some  of  them  astounding,  why 
the  general  opinion  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  some  disagree¬ 
ment,  is  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  teaching  of  foreign 
languages,  and  why,  the  author  of  the  present  article  re¬ 
minds  us,  that  teaching  has  become  aggressive  and  narrow, 
as  was  the  teaching  of  history  long  before  the  war. 


